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THE DIVINE MINISTRY OF ART. 


HERE are few things that go farther toward making the home, the school, or 
the office, attractive and pleasant to live in than good pictures. They brighten 
the walls, often tell interesting stories, and always, in their selection, show some- 
thing of the taste of people who enjoy them. ‘To put the work of really famous 
artists within easy reach of most people is an undertaking deserving of much praise, 
and this will be done more and more as attention is directed to so important a 
matter. Good pictures well framed are an essential feature of good school furnish- 
ing, and should be included among the necessary school supplies. Why people 
should ever have regarded blank, white-washed walls, relieved only by lines of 
blackboard, as good influences educationally it is hard tosay. Ina penal institution 
there may seem reason for condemning the sad inmates to a depressing monotony of 
such surroundings, but in the school, where the acute young mind and the eager, 
Open senses are so intensely alive to all impressions, why should this dull blank be 
presented as a daily influence? 


The effect of beautiful surroundings on the human soul is deep and salutary; the 
elevating, stimulating forces of a noble art can hardly be over-estimated, and in 
childhood is the period in which these things make their deepest impression. 
Where home is desolate of all such ennobling conditions, through the want or 
ignorance of parents, it is yet more important that every school should present the 
highest thought, the tenderest feeling, and so teach the little ones to have lovelier 
homes when they are men and women. [et the great masters be brought into 
daily contact with the little ones; they will respond irresistibly to the subtle 
influence. The divine smile of motherhood, the child born in the manger, saint and 
angel, and many sweet pictures of human life and toil and love, these are in their 
daily sight a constant suggestion of high purpose and of right living. Would not 
wise teachers do well to compare notes as to work doing here, so as todo more if they 
are able? And where the teacher’s ability fails surely the school boards, backed by 
public opinion, will furnish that which the earnest teacher cannot. 

* * * * * * * * 


‘“Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me’’ was one of the pictures that entered into 
my childhood life. It was the beautiful group by Le Jeune, usually known as ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children.’’ It hung where we children saw it day by day, and now and 
again we lingered to hear a mother’s tale of mother-love that won for her little ones 
more than mother’s blessing. It hangs there still, perchance, with its ministry of 
good to other growing boys and girls. For us it hangs there always, in the beautiful 
halls of memory. Ah! the picture on the wall! Heaven alone can tell the blessing 
wrought by this silent preacher, this inspiring companion, this friend beloved. 

* * * * * * * * 


_  &cce Homo! The earliest impression I ever received of Christ was from an engrav- 

ing with these words beneath it; I remember distinctly the place where it used to 
hang, the crown of thorns, the bleeding forehead, the kind and sorrowful counten- 
ance. I remember, as a very little child, asking what these two Latin words meant; 
how long have I been in learning their full meaning!— 7wo Friends. 
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‘‘COMPENSATION:”? ESSAY OF WORLD-WIDE INTEREST. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


VER since I was a boy, I have wished 
to write a discourse on ‘‘ Compensa- 
tion:’’ for it seemed to me when very 
young, that on this subject life was 
ahead of theology, and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught. The 
documents, too, from which the doctrine 
is to be drawn, charmed my fancy by 
their endless variety, and lay always be- 
fore me, even in sleep; for they are the 
tools in our hands, the bread in our bas- 
ket, the transactions of the street, the 
farm, and the dwelling house, greetings, 
relations, debts and credits, the influence 
of character, the nature and endowment 
of all men. It seemed to me, also, that 
in it might be shown men a ray of 
divinity, the present action of the soul of 
this world, clean from all vestige of tradi- 
tion, and so the heart of man might be 
bathed by an inundation of eternal love, 
conversing with that which he knows 
was always and always must be, because 
it really is now. It appeared, moreover, 
that if this doctrine could be stated in 
terms with any resemblance to those 
bright intuitions in which this truth is 
sometimes revealed to us, it would be a 
star in many dark hours and crooked 
passages in our journey that would not 
suffer us to lose our way. * * * 
Polarity, or action and reaction, we 
meet in every part of nature; in darkness 
and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb 





and flow of waters; in male and female; 
in the inspiration and expiration of 
plants and animals; in the equation of 
quantity and quality in the fluids of the 
animal body; in the systole and diastole 
of the heart; in the undulations of fluids, 
and of sound; in the centrifugal and 
centripetal gravity ; in electricity, galvan- 
ism, and chemical affinity. Superinduce 
magnetism at one end of a needle; the 
opposite magnetism takes place at the 
otherend. Ifthe south attracts, the north 
repels. To empty here, you must con- 
dense there. An inevitable dualism bi- 
sects nature, so that éach thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it 
whole; as, spirit, matter; man, woman; 
odd, even ; subjective, objective ; in, out; 
upper, under; motion, rest; yea, nay. 
Whilst the world is thus dual, so is 
every one of its parts. The entire system 
of things gets represented in every parti- 
cle. There is somewhat that resembles 
the ebb and flow of the sea, day and 
night, man and woman, in a single needle 
of the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each 
individual of every animal tribe. The 
reaction, so grand in the elements, is 
repeated within these small boundaries. 
For example, in the animal kingdom the 
physiologist has observed that no crea- 
tures are favorites, but a certain compen- 
sation balances every gift and every 
defect. A surplusage given to one part 
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is paid out of a reduction from another 
part of the same creature. If the head 
and neck are enlarged, the trunk and 
extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is 
another example. What we gain in 
power is lost in time; and the converse. 
The periodic or compensating errors of 
the planets is another instance. The 
influences of climate and soil in political 
history is another. The cold climate in- 
vigorates. The barren soil does not breed 
fevers, crocodiles, tigers or scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature 
and condition of man. Every excess 
causes a defect; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its 
good. Every faculty which is a receiver 
of pleasure has an equal penalty put on 
its abuse. It is to answer for its modera- 
tion with its life. For every grain of wit 
there is a grain of folly. For everything 
you have missed, you have gained some- 
thing else; and for everything you gain, 
you lose something. If riches increase, 
they are increased that use them. If the 


gatherer gathers too much, nature takes 


out of the man what she puts into his 
chest, swells the estate, but kills the 
owner. Nature hates monopolies and 
exceptions. The waves of the sea do not 
more speedily seek a level from their 
loftiest tossing, than the varieties of con- 
ditions tend toequalize themselves. There 
is always some leveling circumstance that 
puts down the overbearing, the strong, 
the rich, the fortunate, substantially on 
the same ground with all others. Is a 
man too strong and fierce for society, and 
by temper and position a bad citizen—a 
morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate 
in him—nature sends him a troop of 
pretty sons and daughters, who are get- 
ting along in the dame’s classes at the 
village school, and love and fear for them 
. smooths his grim scowl tocourtesy. Thus 
she contrives to intenerate the granite and 
felspar, takes the boar out and puts the 
lamb in, and keeps heg balance true. .. . 

This law writes the laws of cities and 
nations. It is in vain to build or plot or 
combine against it. Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long. es nolunt diu male 
administrari. Though no checks to a 
new evil appear, the checks exist, and 
will appear. If the government is cruel, 
the governor’s life is not safe. If you 
tax too high, the revenue will yield 
nothing. If you make the criminal code 
Sanguinary, juries will not convict. If 
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the law is too miild, private vengeance 
comes in. If the government is a terrific 
democracy, the pressure is resisted by an 
overcharge of energy in the citizen, and 
life glows with a fiercer flame. The true 
life and satisfactions of man seem to elude 
the utmost rigors or felicities of condi- 
tion, and to establish themselves with 
great indifferency under all varieties of 
circumstances. Under all governments 
the influence of character remains the 
same—in Turkey and in New England 
about alike. Under the primeval despots 
of Egypt, history honestly confesses that 
man must have been as free as culture 
could make him. 

These appearances indicate the fact 
that the universe is represented in every 
one of its particles. Everything is made 
of one hidden stuff; as the naturalist 
sees one type under every metamorphosis, 
and regards a horse as a running man, a 
fish as a swimming man, a bird as a 
flying man, a tree asarooted man. Each 
new form repeats not only the main char- 
acter of the type, but part for part all the 
details, all the aims, furtherances, hin- 
drances, energies, and whole system of 
every other. Every occupation, trade, 
art, transaction, is a compend of the 
whole, and a correlative of every other. 
Each one is an entire emblem of human 
life; of its good and ill, its trials, its 
enemies, its course and its end. And 
each one must somehow accommodate 
the whole man, and recite all his destiny. 

The world globes itself in a drop of 
dew. The microscope cannot find the 
animalcule which is less perfect for being 
little. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, 
resistance, appetite, and organs of repro- 
duction that take hold on eternity—all 
find room to consist in the small creature. 
So do we put our life into every act. 
The true doctrine of omnipresence is, 
that God reappears with all his parts in 
every moss and cobweb. The value of 
the universe contrives to throw itself into 
every point. If the good is there, so is 
the evil; if the affinity, so the repulsion ; 
if the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things 
are moral. That soul, which within us 
is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. 
We feel its inspiration ; out there in his- 
tory we can see its fatal strength. ‘“‘It is 
in the world, and the world was made by 
it.”’ Justice is not postponed. A per- 
fect equity adjusts its balance in all parts 
of life. 0% KiBor Arde det ebrirrover,—The dice 
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of God are always loaded. The world 
looks like a multiplication table, or a 
mathematical equation, which, turn it 
how you will, balances itself. Take what 
figure you will, its exact value, nor 
more nor less, still returns to you. Every 
secret is told, every crime is punished, 
every virtue rewarded, every wrong re- 
dressed, in silence and certainty. What 
we call retribution is the universal neces- 
sity by which the whole appears wherever 
a part appears. If you see smoke, there 
must be fire. If you see a hand or a 
limb, you know that the trunk to which 
it belongs is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or, in other 
words, integrates itself, in a twofold 
manner; first, in the thing, or in real 
nature; and secondly, in the circum- 
stance, or in apparent nature. Men call 
the circumstance the retribution. The 
causal retribution is in the thing, and is 
seen by the soul. The retribution in the 
circumstance is seen by the understand- 
ing; it is inseparable from the thing, but 
is often spread over a long time, and so 
does not become distinct until after many 
years. The specific stripes may follow 
late after the offense, but they follow 
because they accompany it. Crime and 
punishment grow out of one stem. Pun- 
ishment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens 
within the flower of the pleasure which 
concealed it. Cause and effect, means 
and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be sev- 
ered; for the effect already blooms in the 
cause, the end pre-exists in the means, 
the fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole, 
and refuses to be disparted, we seek to 
act partially, to sunder, to appropriate ; 
for example—to gratify the senses, we 
sever the pleasure of the senses from the 
needs of the character. The ingenuity 
of man has always been dedicated to the 
solution of one problem—how to detach 
the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the 
sensual bright, etc., from the moral sweet, 
the moral deep, the moral fair; that is, 
again, to contrive to cut clean off this 
upper surface so thin as to leave it bot- 
tomless ; to get a one end without an other 
end. The soul says, eat; the body would 
feast. The soul says, the man and 
woman shall be one flesh and one soul; 
the body would join the flesh only. The 
soul says, have dominion over all things 
to the ends of virtue; the body would have 
the power over things to its own ends. 

The soul strives amain to live and 
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work through all things. It would be 
the only fact. All things shall be added 
unto it— power, pleasure, knowledge, 
beauty. The particular man aims to be 
somebody ; to set up for himself; to truck 
and higgle for a private good; and, in 
particulars, to ride, that he may ride; to 
dress, that he may be dressed; to eat, 
that he may eat; and to govern, that he 
may be seen. Men seek to be great; 
they would have offices, wealth, power, 
and fame. They think that to be great 
is to possess one side of nature—the 
sweet, without the other side—the bitter. 

This dividing and detaching is steadily 
counteracted. Up to this day, it must 
be owned, no projector has had the small- 
est success. The parted water reunites 
behind our hand. Pleasure is taken out 
of pleasant things, profit out of profitable 
things, power out of strong things, as 
soon as we seek to separate them from 
the whole. Wecan no more halve things 
and get the sensual good, by itself, than 
we can get an inside that shall have no 
outside, or a light without a shadow. 
‘*Drive out nature with a fork, she comes 
running back.’’ 

Life invests itself with inevitable con- 
ditions, which the unwise seek to dodge, 
which one and another brags that he 
does not know; that they do not touch 
him—but the brag is on his lips, the con- 
ditions are in his soul. If he escapes 
them in one part, they attack him in 
another more vital part. If he has es- 
caped them in form, and in the appear- 
ance, it is because he has resisted his 
life, and fled from himself, and the retri- 
bution is so much death. So signal is 
the failure of all attempts to make this 
separation of the good from the tax, that 
the experiment would not be tried—since 
to try is to be mad—but for the circum- 
stance, that when the disease began in 
the will, of rebellion and separation, the 
intellect is at once infected, so that the 
man ceases to see God whole in each 
object, but is able to see the sensual 
allurement of an object, and not see the 
sensual hurt ; he sees the mermaid’s head, 
but not the dragon’s tail; and thinks he 
can cut off that which he would have 
from that which he would not have. 
‘** How secret art thou who dwellest in 
the highest heavens in silence, O thou 
only great God, sprinkling with an un- 
wearied providence certain penal blind- 
nesses upon such as have unbridled 
deSires!’’ 














The human soul is true to these facts 
in the painting of fable, of history, of 
law, of proverbs, of conversation. It 
finds a tongue in literature unawares. 
Thus the Greeks called Jupiter, Supreme 
Mind; but having traditionally ascribed 
to him many base actions, they involun- 
tarily made amends to reason by tying 
up the hands of so bad a god. He is 
made as helpless as a king of England. 
’ Prometheus knows one secret which Jove 
must bargain for; Minerva, another. He 
cannot get his own thunders; Minerva 
keeps the key of them. 

“Of all the gods, I only know the keys 

That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 

His thunders sleep.’’ 
A plain confession of the in-working of 
the All, and of its moral aim. The In- 
dian mythology ends in the same ethics; 
and it would seem impossible for any 
fable to be invented and get any currency 
which was not moral. Aurora forgot to 
ask youth for her lover, and though 
Tithonus is immortal, heisold. Achilles 
is not quite invulnerable; the sacred 
waters did not wash the heel by which 
Thetis held him. Siegfried, in the Nibe- 
lungen, is not quite immortal, for a leaf 
fell on his back whilst he was bathing in 
the dragon’s blood, and that spot which 
it covered is mortal. And so it must be. 
There is a crack in everything God has 
made. It would seem there is always 
this vindictive circumstance stealing in 
at unawares, even into the wild poesy in 
which the human fancy attempted to 
make bold holiday, and to shake itself 
free of the old laws—this back-stroke, 
this kick of the gun, certifying that the 
law is fatal; that in nature nothing can 
be given, all things are sold. 

his is that ancient doctrine of Nem- 

esis, who keeps watch in the universe, 
and lets no offense go unchastised. The 
Furies, they said, are attendants on jus- 
tice, and if the sun in heaven should 
transgress his path, they would punish 
him. The poets related that stone walls, 
and iron swords, and leathern thongs had 
an occult sympathy with the wrongs of 
their owners; that the belt which Ajax 
gave Hector dragged the Trojan hero 
over the field at the wheels of the car of 
Achilles, and the sword which Hector 
gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax 
fell. ‘They recorded that when the Tha- 
sians erected a statue to Theagenes, a 
victor in the games, one of his rivals 
went to it by night, and endeaored to 
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throw it down by repeated blows, until 
at last he moved it from its pedestal, and 
was crushed to death beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has in it somewhat 
divine. It came from thought above the 
will of the writer. That is the best part 
of each writer, which has nothing private 
in it; that which he does not know, that 
which flowed out of his constitution, and 
not from his too active invention; that 
which in the study of a single artist you 
might not easily find, but in the study 
of many, you would abstract as the spirit 
of them all. Phidias it is not, but the 
work of man in that early Hellenic world, 
that I would know. The name and cir- 
cumstance of Phidias, however convenient 
for history, embarrass when we come to 
the highest criticism. We are to see that 
which man was tending to do in a given 
period, and was hindered, or, if you will, 
modified in doing, by the interfering voli- 
tions of Phidias, of Dante, of Shakespeare, 
the organ whereby man at the moment 
wrought. 

Still more striking is the expression of 
this fact in the proverbs of all nations, 
which are always the literature of reason, 
or the statements of an absolute truth, 
without qualification. Proverbs, like the 
sacred books of each nation, are the 
sanctuary of the intuitions. That which 
the droning world, chained to appear- 
ances, will not allow the realist to say in 
his own words, it will suffer him to say 
in proverbs without contradiction. And 
this law of laws which the pulpit, the 
senate, and the college deny, is hourly 
preached in all markets and workshops 
by flights of proverbs, whose teaching is 
as true and as omnipresent as that of 
birds and flies. 

All things are double, one against an- 
other. ‘Tit for tat; an eye for an eye; a 
tooth for a tooth; blood for blood ; meas- 
ure for measure; love for love. Give 
and it shall be given you. He that 
watereth shall be watered himself. What 
will you have? quoth God; pay for it 
and take it. Nothing venture, nothing 
have. Thou shalt be paid exactly for 
what thou hast done, no more, no less. 
Who doth not work shall not eat. Harm 
watch, harm catch. Curses always recoil 
on the head of him who imprecates them. 
If you put a chain around the neck of a 
slave, the other end fastens itself around 
your own. Bad counsel confounds the 
adviser. The Devil is an ass. 


It is thus written, because it is thus in 
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life. Our action is overmastered and 
characterized above our will by the law 
of nature. We aim at a petty end quite 
aside from the public good, but our act 
arranges itself by irresistible magnetism 
in a line with the poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak, but he judges 
himself. With his will, or against his 
will, he draws his portrait to the eye of 
his companions by every word. Every 
opinion reacts on him who utters it. It 


is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but the. 


other end remains in the thrower’s bag. 
Or, rather, it is a harpoon hurled at the 
whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of 
cord in the boat, and if the harpoon is 
not good, or not well thrown, it will go 
nigh to cut the steersman in twain, or to 
sink the boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering 
wrong. ‘‘No man had ever a point of 
pride that was not injurious to him,”’ 
said Burke. The exclusive in fashionable 
life does not see that he excludes himself 
from enjoyment, in the attempt to appro- 
priate it. The exclusionist in religion 
does not see that he shuts the door of 
heaven on himself, in striving to shut out 
others. ‘Treat men as pawns and nine- 
pins, and you shall suffer as well as they. 
If you leave out their heart, you shall 
lose your own. ‘The senses would make 
things of all persons; of women, of chil- 
dren, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, 
‘‘I will get it from his purse or get it 
from his skin,’’ is sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our 
social relations are speedily punished. 
They are punished by fear. Whilst I 
stand in simple relations to my fellow- 
man, I have no displeasure in meeting 
him. We meet as water meets water, or 
as two currents of air mix, with perfect 
diffusion and interpenetration of nature. 
But as soon as there is any departure 
from simplicity, and attempt at halfness, 
or good for me that is not good for him, 
my neighbor feels the wrong; he shrinks 
from me as far as I have shrnnk from 
him ; his eyes no longer seek mine ; there 
is war between us; there is hate in him 
and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, universal 
and particular, all unjust accumulations 
of property and power, are avenged in 
the same manner. Fear is an instructor 
of great sagacity, and the herald of all 
revolutions. One thing he teaches, that 
there is rottenness where he appears. He 
is a carrion crow, and though you see not 
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well what he hovers for, there is death 
somewhere. Our property is timid, our 
laws are timid, our cultivated classes are 
timid. Fear for ages has boded and 
mowed and gibbered over government 
and property. That obscene bird is not 
there for nothing. He indicates great 
wrongs which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation 
of change which instantly follows the 
suspension of our voluntary activity. 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald 
of Polycrates, the awe of prosperity, the 
instinct which leads every generous soul 
to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceti- 
cism and vicarious virtue, are the trem- 
blings of the balance of justice through 
the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know 
very well that it is best to pay scot and 
lot as they go along, and that a man 
often pays dear for a small frugality. 
The borrower runs in hisown debt. Has 
a man gained anything who has received 
a hundred favors and rendered none? 
Has he gained by borrowing, through 
indolence or cunning, his neighbor’s 
wares, or horses, or money? ‘There arises 
on the deed the instant acknowledgment 
of benefit on the one part, and of debt on 
the other; that is, of superiority and 
inferiority. ‘The transaction remains in 
the memory of himself and his neighbor ; 
and every new transaction alters, accord- 
ing to its nature, their relation to each 
other. He may soon come to see that he 
had better have broken his own bones 
than to have ridden in his neighbor’s 
coach, and that ‘‘the highest price he 
can pay for a thing is to ask for it.”’ 

A wise man will extend this lesson to 
all parts of life, and know that it is the 
part of prudence to face every claimant, 
and pay every just demand on your time, 
your talents, or your heart. Always 
pay ; for, first or last, you must pay your 
entire debt. Persons and events may: 
stand for a time between you and justice, 
but it is only a postponement. You 
must pay at last your own debt. If you 
are wise, you will dread a prosperity 
which only loads you with more. Ben- 
efit is the end of nature. But for every 
benefit which you receive, a tax is levied. 
He fs great who confers the most benefits. 
He is base—and that is the one base 
thing in the universe—to receive favors 
and render none. In the order of nature 
we cannot render benefits to those from 
whom we receive them, or only seldom. 
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But the benefit we receive must be ren- 
dered again, line for line, deed for deed, 
cent for cent, to somebody. Beware of 
too much good staying in your hand. It 
will fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay 
it away quickly in some sort. 

Labor is watched over by the same 
pitiless laws. Cheapest, say the prudent, 
is the dearest labor. What we buy in a 
broom, a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some 
application of good sense to a common 
want. It is best to pay in your land a 
skillful gardener, or to buy good sense 
applied to gardening ; in your sailor, good 
sense applied to navigation ; in the house, 
good sense applied to cooking, sewing, 
serving; in your agent, good sense ap- 
plied to accounts and affairs. So do you 
multiply your presence, or spread your- 
self throughout your estate. But because 
of the dual constitution of things, in labor 
as in life, there can be no cheating. The 
thief steals from himself. The swindler 
swindles himself. For the real price of 
labor is knowledge and virtue, whereof 
wealth and credit are signs. ‘These signs, 
like paper money, may be counterfeited 
or stolen, but that which they represent, 
namely, knowledge and virtue, cannot be 
counterfeited or stolen. These ends of 
labor cannot be answered but by real 
exertions of the mind, aud in obedience 
to pure motives. The cheat, the defaulter, 
the gambler, cannot extort the knowledge 
of material and moral nature which his 
honest care and pains yield to the opera- 
tive. The law of nature is, Do the thing, 
and you shall have the power: but they 
who do not the thing have not the power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, 
from the sharpening of a stake to the 
construction of a city or an epic, is one 
immense illustration of the perfect com- 
pensation of the universe. The absolute 
balance of Give and Take, the doctrine 
that everything has its price—and if that 
price is not paid, not that thing but some- 
thing else is obtained, and that it is im- 
possible to get anything without its price 
—is not less sublime in the columns of a 
ledger than in the budgets of states, in 
the laws of light and darkness, in all the 
action and reaction of nature. I cannot 
doubt that the high laws which each man 
sees implicated in those processes with 
which he is conversant, the stern ethics 
which sparkle on his chisel edge, which 
are measured out by his plumb and foot- 
rule, which stand as manifest in the foot- 
ing of the shop bill as in the history of a 
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state—do recommend to him his trade, 
and though seldom named, exalt his busi- 
ness to his imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature 
engages all things to assume a hostile 
front to vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world persecute and 
whip the traitor. He finds that things 
are arranged for truth and benefit, but 
there is no den in the wide world to hide 
arogue. Commit a crime, and the earth 
is made of glass. Commit a crime, and 
it seems as if a coat of snow fell on the 
ground, such as reveals in the woods the 
track of every partridge and fox and 
squirrel and mole. You cannot recall the 
spoken word, you cannot wipe out the 
foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, 
so as to leave no inlet or clew. Some 
damning circumstance always transpires. 
The laws and substances of nature— 
water, snow, wind, gravitation—become 
penalties to the thief. 

On the other hand, the law holds with 
equal sureness for all right action. Love, 
and you shall be loved. All love is 
mathematically just, as much as the two 
sides of an algebraic equation. ‘The good 
man has absolute good, which like fire 
turns everything to its own nature, so 
that you cannot do him any harm; but 
as the royal armies sent against Napo- 
leon, when he approached, cast down 
their colors and from enemies became 
friends, so disasters of all kinds, as sick- 
ness, offense, poverty, prove benefactors— 

‘*Winds blow and waters roll 

Strength to the brave, and power and deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing.”’ 

The good are befriended even by weak- 
ness and defect. As no man had evera 
point of pride that was not injurious to 
him, so no man had ever a defect that 
was not somewhere made useful to him. 
Thé stag in the fable admired his horns 
and blamed his feet, but when the hunter 
came, his feet saved him, and afterwards, 
caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed 
him. Every man in his lifetime needs to 
thank his faults. As no man thoroughly 
understands a truth until he has con- 
tended against it, so no man has a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the hindrances 
or talents of men until he has suffered 
from the one, and seen the triumph of 
the other over his own want of the same. 
Has he a defect of temper that unfits him 
to live in society? ‘Thereby he is driven 
te entertain himself alone, and acquire 
habits of self-help; and thus, like the 
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wounded oyster, he mends his shell with 
pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weak- 
ness. The indignation which arms itself 
with secret forces does not awaken until 
we are pricked and stung and sorely 
assailed. A great man is always willing 
to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion 
of advantages, he goes to sleep. When 
he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has 
a chance to learn something ; he has been 
put on his wits, on his manhood; he has 
gained facts; learns his ignorance; is 
cured of the insanity of conceit; has got 
moderation and real skill. The wise man 
throws himself on the side of his assail- 
ants. It is more his interest than it is 
theirs to find his weak point. * * * 

The same guards which protect us from 
disaster, defect, and enmity, defend us, 
if we will, from selfishness and fraud. 
Bolts and bars are not the best of our 
institutions, nor is shrewdness in trade a 
mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their 
life long, under the foolish superstition 
that they can be cheated. But it is as 
impossible for a man to be cheated by any 
one but himself as for a thing to be and 
not to be at the same time. There isa 
third silent party to all our bargains. 
The nature and soul of things takes on 
itself the guaranty of the fulfilment of 
every contract, so that honest service 
cannot come to loss. If you serve an 
ungrateful master, serve him the more. 
Put God in your debt. Every stroke 
shall be repaid. The longer the payment 
is withholden the better for you ; for com- 
pound interest on compound interest is 
the rate and usage of this exchequer. 

The history of persecution is a history 
of endeavors to cheat nature, to make 
water run up hill, to twist a rope of sand. 
It makes no difference whether the actors 
be many or one, a tyrant or a mob. A 
mob is a society of bodies voluntarily 
bereaving themselves of reason, and tra- 
versing its work. The mob is man vol- 
untarily descending to the nature of the 
beast. Its fit hour of activity is night. 
Its actions are insane, like its whole con- 
stitution. It persecutes a principle; it 
would whip a right; it would tar and 
feather justice, by inflicting fire and out- 
rage upon the houses and persons.of those 
who have these. It resembles the prank 
of boys, who run with fire engines to put 
out the ruddy aurora streaming to the 
stars. The inviolate spirit turns their 
spite against the wrongdoers. The mar- 
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tyr cannot be dishonored. Every lash 
inflicted is a tongue of fame; every prison, 
a more illustrious abode; every burned 
book or house enlightens the world; 
every suppressed or expunged word re- 
verberates through the earth from side 
to side. Hours of sanity and considera- 
tion are always arriving to communities, 
as to individuals, when the truth is seen, 
and the martyrs are justified. 

Neither can it be said, on the other 
hand, that the gain of rectitude must be 
bought by any loss. There is no penalty 
to virtue; no penalty to wisdom; they 
are proper additions of being. In a vir- 
tuous action, I properly am, in a virtu- 
ous act, I add to the world; I plant into 
deserts conquered from Chaos and Noth- 
ing, and see the darkness receding on the 
limits of the horizon. ‘There can be no 
excess to love; none to knowledge; none 
to beauty, when these attributes are con- 
sidered in the purest sense. The soul 
refuses limits, and always affirms an 
Optimism, never a Pessimism. 

The brave man is greater than the 
coward; the true, the benevolent, the 
wise, is more a man, and not less, than 
the fool and knave. There is no tax 
on the good of virtue; for that is the 
incoming of God himself, or absolute 
existence without any comparative. Ma- 
terial good has its tax, and if it came 
without desert or sweat, has no root in 
me, and the next wind will blow it away. 
But all the good of nature is the soul’s, 
and may be had, if paid for in nature’s 
lawful coin, that is, by labor which the 
heart and the head allow. I no longer 
wish to meet a good I do not earn, for 
example, to find a pot of buried gold, 
knowing that it brings with it new bur- 
dens. I do not wish more external goods 
—neither possessions, nor honors, nor 
powers, nor persons. The gain is appa- 
rent; the tax is certain. But there is no 
tax on the knowledge that the compen- 
sation exists, and that it is not desirable 
to dig uptreasure. Herein I rejoice with 
a serene eternal peace. I contract the 
boundaries of possible mischief. I learn 
the wisdom of St. Bernard—‘‘ Nothing 
can work me damage except myself; the 
harm that I sustain I carry about .with 
me, and never am I a real sufferer but by 
my own fault.’’ 

In the nature of the soul is the com- 
pe ensation for the inequalities of condition. 

he radicak tragedy of nature seems to 
be the distinction of More and Less. 
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How can Less not feel the pain; how not 
feel indignation or malevolence towards 
More? Look at those who have less 
faculty, and one feels sad, and knows 
not well what to make of it. He almost 
shuns their eye; he fears they will up- 
braid God. What should they do? It 
seems a great injustice. But see the 
facts nearly, and these mountainous in- 
equalities vanish. Love reduces them, 
as the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. 
The heart and soul of all men being one, 
this bitterness of A/zs and Mine ceases. 
His is mine. I am my brother, and my 
brother is me. If I feel overshadowed 
and outdone by great neighbors, I can 
yet love; I can still receive; and he that 
loveth maketh his own the grandeur he 
loves. ‘Thereby I make the discovery 
that my brother is my guardian, acting 
for me with the friendliest designs, and 
the estate I so admired and envied is my 
own. It is the nature of the soul to 
appropriate all things. Jesus and Shake- 
speare are fragments of the soul, and by 
love I conquer and incorporate them in 
my own conscious domain. His virtue 
—is not that mine? His wit—if it can- 
not be made mine, it is not wit. 

Such, also, is the natural history of 
calamity. The changes which break up 
at short intervals the prosperity of men 
are advertisements of a nature whose law 
is growth. Every soul is by this intrinsic 
necessity quitting its whole system of 
things, its friends, and home, and laws, 
and faith, as the shellfish crawls out of 
its beautiful but stony case, because it no 
longer admits of its growth, and slowly 
forms a new house. In proportion to the 
vigor of the individual, these revolutions 
are frequent, until in some happier mind 
they are incessant, and all worldly rela- 
tions hang very loosely about him, be- 
coming, as it were, a transparent fluid 
membrane through which the living form 
is seen, and not, as in most men, an in- 
durated heterogeneous fabric of many 
dates, and of no settled character, in 
which the man is imprisoned. Then 
there can be enlargement, and the man 
of to-day scarcely recognizes the man of 
yesterday. And such should be the out- 
ward “biography of man in time, a putting 
off of dead circumstances day by day, as 
he renews his raiment day by day. But 
to us, in our lapsed estate, resting, not 
advancing, resisting, not co operating 
with the divine expansion, this growth 
comes by shocks. 
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We cannot part with our friends. We 
cannot let our angels go. We do not see 
that they only go out, that archangels 
may come in. We are idolaters of the 
old. We do not believe in the riches of 
the soul, in its proper eternity and omni- 
presence. We do not believe there is 
any force in to-day to rival or recreate 
that beautiful yesterday. We linger in 
the ruins of the old tent, where once we 
had bread and shelter and organs, nor 
believe that the spirit can feed, cover, 
and nerve us again. We cannot again 
find aught so dear, so sweet, so graceful. 
But we sit and weep in vain. The voice 
of the Almighty saith, ‘‘ Up and onward 
forevermore!’’ Wecannot stay amid the 
ruins. Neither will we rely on the new; 
and so we walk ever with reverted eyes, 
like those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity 
are made apparent to the understanding 
also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappoint- 
ment, a loss of wealth, a loss of friends, 
seems at the moment unpaid loss, and 
unpayable. But the sure years reveal 
the deep remedial force that underlies all 
facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, 
brother, lover, which seemed nothing but 
privation, somewhat later assumes the 
aspect of a guide or genius; for it com- 
monly operates revolutions in our way of 
life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of 
youth which was waiting to be closed, 
breaks up a wonted occupation, or a 
household, or style of living, and allows 
the formation of new ones more friendly 
to the growth of character. It permits 
or constrains the formation of new ac- 
quaintances, and the reception of new 
influences that prove of the first import- 
ance to the next years; and the man or 
woman who would have remained a 
sunny garden flower, with no room for 
its roots and too much sunshine for its 
head, by the falling of the walls and the 
neglect of the gardener, is made the ban- 
ian of the forest, yielding shade and fruit 
to wide neighborhoods of men. 
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Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost in an 
endless sea,— 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 
the wrong,— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of 
glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on and still to be. 
Tennyson 
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OPPORTUNE INVENTIONS. 





THE HAND OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN 
AMERICA’S DEVELOPMENT. 





BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 


HE history of invention is a lesson of 
God’s care for our social well-being, 
which is too often overlooked. A Scotch 
writer, indeed, some forty years ago wrote 
a book he called, ‘‘ The Theology of In- 
ventions,’’ but it made very little impres- 
sion, partly because he made less of it 
than he might, but also because the 
minds of even good people are too little 
disposed to associate Divine action with 
such things as these. Yet no American 
can give the subject his attention with- 
out seeing traces of God’s hand in that 
history as regards his own country. 

When this country began its career as 
an independent nation it was seriously 
embarrassed by the great distances over 
which goverument must exercise its 
authority. A despotism might make 
nothing of the difficulty, because it can 
confer upon its distant officials an author- 
ity such as Rome gave to its Proconsuls, 
and Russia gives to its Governors of pro- 
vinces. These are vested with a large 
discretion, for the exercise of which they 
are responsible only to the sovereign, and 
for which they will be called to account on 
their return from their tenure of office. It 
is different with a government which is 
itself bound by strict constitutional re- 
strictions, and which cannot confer on its 
subordinates any such large discretion. It 
is itself responsible to the people and to 
the law, and it must know what steps are 
taken in its name. 

The distances in America were entirely 
too magnificent at first for efficient and 
responsible government. To get from the 
extreme limit of the country to the centre 
required almost as much time as it now 
would require to get around the globe. 
If a critical situation arose anywhere, any 
amount of harm might be done before the 
President could get word of it, and could 
send an order, much less an effective 
force, to deal with it. After a presidential 
election it was whole months before the 
whole country could know the result. 
And when the whisky insurrection oc- 
curred in Western Pennsplvania in 1794, 
it was months before President Washing- 
ton could gather at Bedford a force suffi- 
cient to deal with it. 
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The case became vastly worse when 
the purchase of Louisiana in 1803—that 
is, of the Mississippi Valley and the north 
country west of it to the Pacific Ocean— 
so greatly increased the national area. [t 
seemed to many an utter impossibility 
that so huge a country could kept in hand 
by a free government. Even friends of 
America, such as Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, predicted the separation of the Re- 
public into several prosperous and power- 
ful confederacies, as Europe was divided 
into several nations. They expected that 
the Republic would go to pieces by its 
own weight and bulk. 

Steamboat, Railroad and Telegraph.— 
It was under these circumstances that 
there came the great inventions which re- 
duce the consideration of space to such 
limits as enable a country like ours to 
overlook it. First, Fulton’s steamboat in 
1807; then Stepenson’s railroad locomo- 
tive in 1829; and then Morse’s magnetic- 
electric telegraph in 1837, have revoluized 
human intercourse, and have made it pos- 
sible for our government to show itself as 
effective over an area larger than the Ro- 
man Empire as any in Europe. Should an 
insurrection or invasion occur in Oregon, 
the President would know it before night, 
could send orders at once to the national 
officials, and could despatch a military 
force thither in fewer days than ft needed 
months to reach Pennsylvania in 1794. 
Practically the most remote parts of our 
country are brought nearer the seat of 
government than were the adjaeent States 
a hundred years ago. ' 

Another instance of Providence in the 
history of invention is the case of the 
reaper. It was a womdn who first hit upon 
the idea of combining the action of a row 
of scissors for cutting. She took ordinary 
scissors for cutting her grass border, fas- 
tening one limb of each to a board, and 
controlling the others by a strong wire. 
In this lay the principle of the reaper. 

The Cradle and the Reaper,—Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s Reaper is said to have been on 
the market as early as 1835, and was per- 
perfected about 1846; but the American 
farmer did not believe in turning machin- 
ery into his fields, and he would have 
nothing to do with it. It was about 1845 
that the ‘‘ cradle’’ was invented, and the 
farmer adopted that at once, as it involved 
no use of machinery, and enabled him to 
get his wheat cut much cheaper and 
quicker than by the old hand sickle. It 
was the end of all perfection for him. 
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Fortunately for the country, there was 
an international exhibition in Paris in 
1855, and a prize was offered for the best 
reaper. The test was had on the Emper- 
or’s farm at Compiegne, where large 
fields of wheat stood awaiting the com- 
petitors. Europeans had been planning 
a reaper for nearly a century, the general 
idea being to revolve a sharp edge of steel 
against the standing wheat. This worked 
well enough for a short time, but the edge 
soon blunted, and the machine had to be 
re-sharpened. On the day of the trial 
quite a number of reapers were entered, 
but, as a matter of courtesy, and perhaps 
of curiosity, they agreed to give the queer 
American invention the precedence. 
When the McCormick reaper had cut 
down the first swath of wheat, every 
other was withdrawn, and it was left 
without a competitor. 

The news of this at home attracted 
general Attention, and the American 
farmer bebame aware that the reaper was 
quicker and cheaper than even the cradle, 
and the use of the reaper, instead of be- 
ing a rare exception, became the rule. 
It is a weakness of Americans not to be- 
lieve in anything American until they 
hear about it from abroad. 

Six years after that competition at 
Compeigne the American nation was 
fighting for its life. The drain of men 
from field and farm to fill the ranks of 
the army increased with every year, while 
the demand for wheat to feed them and 
for export was enormous. ‘The reaper 
not only multiplied the powers of the 
men who staid on the farm, but it ena- 
bled women, boys and girls to get in the 
crops if men were not to be had. More 
than once it was said, during the progress 
of the war, that our farming would have 
been impossible through those years 
without McCormick’s reaper. Thesickle 
and the cradle would not have done the 
work. Mr. McCormick used to say that 
that the Old School Presbyterian Church 
and Democratic party were the two hoops 
which held the Union together. It was 
his good fortune to supply a third by his 
great invention. 

In these national deliverances from dif- 
ficult situations which imperiled the Na- 
tion’s existence we should see the hand 
of God as distinctly as in victories won on 
the field of battle, or pestilence averted 
from the land. And, as no nation profited 
by them so directly and imperatively as 
our own, they may justly be regarded as 
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proofs of God’s interest in our well-be- 
ing and continuity as a people. The 
great experiment of government by and 
for the people which we have in hand is 
no matter of indifference to Him. It is 
the outcome of a historical deveiopment 
which has been going forward for millen- 
niums—the last stage reached in the edu- 
cation by which men are being taught to 
bind the law upon themselves.—Sunday- 
School Times. 





PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 





UFFALO has Pan-American written 
all over it. The great All-American 
Exposition is in the air, and thrills the 
very life of the big town on the lake. I 
had the pleasure of spending several 
days of the opening week at ‘‘ The Pan,”’ 
as everybody calls it, for short, and a few 
words of explanation and information 
may be a help to some people later on 
when they go to see for themselves. 

Early in 1899 the Legislature of New 
York passed a special act incorporating 
the Pan-American Exposition Company. 
Since that time progress in the develop- 
ment of the Exposition has been most 
marvelous. The buildings cover an area 
of three hundred and fifty acres, in the 
northwestern part of the city, near the 
Niagara River where it leaves Lake Erie. 

Delaware Avenue Park, from which 
the Pan-American ground was taken, is 
one of rare beauty. The transformation 
from its natural state to the present fairy- 
land of undreamed loveliness is wonder- 
ful indeed. The principal buildings of 
the Exposition surround a broad and 
beautiful court in the form of an inverted 
letter T. The transverse section of this 
court, known as the Esplanade, runs 
east and west, and is over eighteen hun- 
dred feet between the two extremes. 
The Court of Fountains, which lies north 
of the transverse court, is five hundred 
feet wide and two thousand feet from 
north to south. 

Entering the grounds, the visitor will 
pass through the beautiful entrance on 
Lincoln Parkway. Following the broad 
park drive he will soon see the Gallery of 
Art among the trees on his left. To the 
right he will see the Casino on the Park 
Lake, and, crossing the new bridge of 
the three Americans over the neck of 
water connecting the lake with North 
Bay, he will get the first glimpse of the | 
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New York State building, standing amid 
the forest trees on the shore of the bay. 

Continuing north, he will pass by the 
United States Life Saving Station and 
come to the Approaches and to the Fore 
Court, and, crossing the Triumphal 
Bridge, which spans the canal between 
the east and the west of the Mirror Lakes, 
he will be within the famous Esplanade. 
The buildings first seen on the right are 
the Government group, consisting of 
three large buildings. On the far left is 
a group consisting of the Horticulture, 
Graphic Arts and Mines buildings. 
Crossing the Esplanade, he will approach 
the Ethnology Building on the right and 
the Temple of Music on the left. These 
mark the junction of the court of Foun- 
tains with the Esplanade. On the right 
and left are two subordinate courts, one 
known as the Court of Cypress and the 
the other as the Court of Lilies. 

The Aquatic Basin in the Court of 
Fountains is two hundred and twenty-five 
feet wide by five hundred and sixty-five 
feet long, or more than two acres in area. 
This will contain numerous fountains, 
and will constitute one of the rich scenic 
features. On the east and west sides of 
the Court of Fountains are the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts buildings, and 
the Machinery and Transportation build- 
ing, the two largest buildings of the Ex- 
position. 

The electric tower, three hundred and 
ninety-one feet high, built of steel, cov- 
ered with staff, stands in another broad 
basin surrounded by numerous fountains. 
East of the tower is the Agricultural 
Building, and west of it is the Electricity 
Building. The Plaza, three hundred and 
fifty by five hundred feet, is another of 
the chief beauty-spots. Its surroundings 
are all rich and picturesque, while its 
central portions are embellished with 
elaborate floral features arranged in a 
sunken garden. On the eastern side of the 
Plaza is the Stadium, where ten thousand 
people may find comfortable seats to enjoy 
the athletic and other events to take place 
in the arena. 

On the opposite side of the Plaza is the 
entrance to the Midway, which covers 
fifty acres, and is over a mile in length. 

The general style of architecture is a 
free treatment of the Spanish Renaissance. 
The architects have found their inspira- 
tion chiefly in the prominent buildings 
of Latin-American cities, and have sur- 
passed the World’s Fair at Chicago, in 
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elaborate details of beauty. In planning 
the Exposition the management early 
decided upon giving to electricity special 
homage. Buffalo is perhaps more than 
any other city on the globe interested in 
this science, owing to the nearness of 
Niagara Falls, where the greatest electric 
power plants in the world are located. 
The famous Falls, by the magic of elec- 
trical science, will turn night into day, 
and give to every ripple of the lakes, and 
to every spurting fountain, a fantastic 
brilliance that will make the courts of the 
Pan-American a fairyland of unprece- 
dented loveliness. 

This general outline of the grounds 
and the location of the principal build- 
ings may be a sort of guide, and, I trust, 
helpful to those who contemplate visiting 
this marvelous display of civilization 
in the evolution of the Western Conti- 
nent. 

I have already referred to the Midway, 
a feature without which no Exposition is 
complete. Here may be seen the cream 
of the attractions which have been at 
former Expositions, together with the 
best of the new things brought out since 
for the entertainment of the public. The 
Pan-American Midway is the culmina- 
tion of colossal amusement enterprises. 
It has every feature that could be gath- 
ered from the world’s many novelties. 
Here you can see the Orient and hundreds 
of Orientals. The streets of Mexico give 
a true life of that interesting country. 
The house upside down is one of the 
wonders of the Midway. 

What the Ferris Wheel was to Chicago, 
the Thompson Aero-Cycle is here to Buf- 
falo. When one wheel is down taking 
on and discharging passengers, the other 
is two hundred and seventy-five feet in 
the air. The infant incubator, a trip to 
the moon in the air ship, and a hundred 
other attractions, will cause wonder and 
astonishment. , 

The gates were thrown open on the 
first of May, the dedication exercises were 
held May 20th, and the Exposition will 
remain open until the first of November. 

What about accommodations? Can 
Buffalo supply the enormous demand of 
the great multitude that will go there 
during the summer? The best hotels 
have all they can accommodate at double 
rates. That means from five to ten dol- 
lars a day, and about all the information 
you get now is, as several of the clerks 
told me the other day, upon inquiry for 
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rooms for friends, ‘‘ We will charge 
enough, I assure you.’’ 

There are, however, hundreds of first- 
class lodging houses open, where rooms 
for a dollar a day can be had, while 
boarding outside the Exposition is not 
any higher than at any other time. 

Near the Exposition is one new hotel 
that has room for six thousand people. 
Hundreds of others with less capacity 
are within a radius of twenty miles. 
Niagara Falls, with its splendid hotel 
accommodations for thousands, is only 
half an hour away, with electric and 
steam cars running every fifteen minutes. 
Don’t be afraid to go for fear of sleeping 
in the streets. You will be well taken 
care of at reasonable rates. Do not forget 
that imposition, as well as Exposition, is 
in the air, but if you are imposed upon 
it will largely be your own fault.—Zan- 
caster New Era. 


OPENING OF PAN-AMERICAN. 








T nine o’clock on the morning of the 
20th of May, President McKinley 
touched an electric button in San Fran- 
cisco that set all the wheels of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo whirling. 
But it was noon in Buffalo when the 
flash slipped the leash from the power of 
Old Niagara. 

At that moment the military van of the 
great pageant was thundering, horse and 
foot and artillery, across the Bridge of 
Triumph. As the soldiers massed them- 
selves in walls of blue and steel for Vice- 
President Roosevelt and his train to pass 
through, ten thousand carrier pigeons, 
released by the electric flash, fluttered 
aloft from their tower cages, burnished 
flecks of blue and white and pearl. They 
hovered for an instant above the Chro- 
matic City, set amid waters and gardens, 
and gleaming through the mist like some 
legendary capital of the fabled East. 
Then they vanished, bearing their mes- 
sages afar. A thousand gun-cotton 
rockets soared from the pinnacles, and a 
bombshell broke in the air for every State 
and Nation that has a temporary home 
in the Rainbow City. Then a thousand 
Oriental kites rose like a flock of migrat- 
ing birds of Paradise from a tropical 
forest and trailed gorgeously across the 
gray sky. Instantly the flags and ban- 
ners and pennauts ran up the flag-staffs, 
and from the buildings came the whirr of 
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wheels and roar of machinery. The 
conductor in the Temple of Music gave 
the signal, and four thousand voices 
swelled the strains of ‘‘ America.’’ 

It was thus the great Pan-American 
Exposition was opened. We who only 
read about it can imagine the procession 
brave with United States, Canadian, 
Mexican, South and Central American 
troops, and throbbing with the music of 
two hundred bands. Wecan picture the 
little court around Vice-President Roose- 
velt, formed of officials from thirty Latin- 
American republics. We can hear the 
guns and see the showers of rockets and 
be dazzled by the column of light of the 
Electric Tower that shone for miles away 
into the midnight, and had its reflection 
in the fountains and lagoons at its foot, 
broken into millions of splashes and 
sparkles. By not being there we escaped 
the gray, lowery day, the chill wind and 
flurries of rain; the sodden, cheering 
crowds, the long speeches, ¢¢ a/. But 
those who saw it all will remember only 
the glory, too, and not the discomfort 
and fatigue. The long day will live in 
their memories—from the flutter of pearly 
pinions, borne aloft as if on the waves of 
the national anthem, to the last twinkle 
of mist-wreathed expiring lights at mid- 
night.—Little Chronicle. 
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GREAT MEDICAL SCHOOL. 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS 
MEDICAL LABORATORIES. 





HE University of Pennsylvania is 
about to erect, at a cost of more 
than $500,000, exclusive of grounds and 
equipment, a medical laboratory build- 
ing which will be unexcelled in every 
respect. The trustees are also contem- 
plating the erection, in the future, of a 
new medical hall, anatomical building 
and auxiliary buildings, which will ad- 
join the new laboratory about to be 
erected, and which will form one of the 
most extensive systems of buildings de- 
voted exclusively to the teaching of med- 
icine to be found in Europe or America. 
The new medical laboratory building, 
which will be erected at once, will be 
quadrangular in shape and will be located 
on the south side of Hamilton Walk, 
between Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
streets. The building will be two stories 
in height above a high basement, and 
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measures 340 feet front by nearly 200 feet 
in depth. The long front faces north, 
securing a maximum amount of the best 
light for laboratory purposes. All along 
the front are arranged small rooms for 
research, rooms for professors and their 
assistants, a library, etc.; these open into 
a private corridor, so that men employed 
in these rooms may pursue their work 
without interruption from students pass- 
ing through the main halls. 

Perfect lighting of all the laboratories 
has been obtained, the courts being large 
enough, with the low front building, to 
furnish good north light to the Jaboratory 
of pharmacy and pharmacodynamics on 
the first floor, and to the large laboratories 
on the second floor devoted to pathology, 
where microscopic work is done—the 
north front of these rooms facing on the 
courtyard being made almost wholly of 
glass and extending higher than the 
front, so that steady north light will be 
thrown to the back of the room. 

The first floor of the new laboratories 
will be devoted to physiology and phar- 
macodynamics. ‘The portion assigned to 
the former consists of one large labora- 
tory for practical instruction, one for gen- 
eral research work, twenty rooms devoted 
to sub-section teaching, research work, 
rooms for professors, etc. The section 
which will be devoted to pharmacody- 
namics consists of one large laboratory 
for practical pharmacodynamics, a labor- 
atory for teaching practical pharmacy, 
44 feet by 142 feet, besides a museum and 
ten courts for original research work, etc. 
The rooms in the basement of the build- 
ing will be used for demonstrative work. 

The second floor will be devoted exclu- 
sively to pathology. An examination of 
the commodious plans will disclose the 
purpose of the pathological laboratory. 
After providing for lectures upon general 
topics in pathology the chief provision is 
for laboratory instruction. The entire 
north front of the building is devoted to 
laboratories for advanced students in pa- 
thology and pathological bacteriology, 
and to the special research and assistants’ 
rooms. Each of the advanced labora- 
tories measures 31 feet by 44 feet. The 
east wing accommodates the laboratory 
of experimental pathology, while the 
west wing is occupied by the museum 
of pathological specimens. This latter, 
which measures 44 feet by 65 feet, adjoins 
the demonstration hall of morbid anat- 
omy, which hall communicates with the 
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general pathological-histological labora- 
tory. The last laboratory, the front of 
which is to consist almost entirely of 
glass, is located in a section of the build- 
ing looking north into a spacious court. 
This room, 37 feet by 100 feet, will seat 
one hundred students, and will be de- 
voted entirely to microscopical work, for 
which, on account of the excellent light- 
ing, it will be admirably adapted. In 
order to combine in one harmonious 
whole the study of the microscopical fea- 
tures of diseased organs and the gross 
alterations in them, the pathological-his- 
tological laboratory, the laboratory of 
morbid or gross pathological anatomy, 
and them useum of pathology, are made 
closely communicating and freely accessi- 
ble one from the other. Another section’ 
of the building, of equal size with the 
first, and also looking north into the 
court, is subdivided into three smaller 
laboratories for the instruction in com- 
parative (pathology of animal diseases), 
neurological (pathology of nervous dis- 
eases), and surgical pathology. The 
same method of lighting, with enormous 
glass windows, is to be carried out in this 
group of laboratories. Finally, the west 
wing of the building will also provide for 
photographic and microphotographic out- 
fits. The laboratory is designed on such 
a liberal scale that ample space is afforded 
for expansion. The capacity of the labor- 
atoties, the number of research rooms 
and the provision for securing abundant 
light at all seasons mark it as mcdern 
beyond competition. 

Besides the numerous laboratories, re- 
search rooms, etc., there are four lecture 
rooms in the building. These lecture 
rooms communicate with two preparation 
rooms each. At the rear of the buildinh 
there are two large lecture rooms, eacg 
seating 400 students. To avoid confusion 
between lectures, the corridors and stair- 
ways are so arranged that one class enters 
the large lecture room from one side as 
the other class leaves it from the opposite 
side. Students enter these rooms from a 
landing at the main stairway midway 
between the first and second floors. The 
floor of the lecture room is on a level 
with the basement, and the lecturer will 
enter directly from the basement level, 
and all specimens needed to illustrate the 
lectures will be brought through this 
entrance, thus saving the crossing of the 
halls through which classes move. 

The most modern apparatus will be 
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employed in lighting, heating and venti- 
lating the building. 

While the new laboratory building 
about to be erected will be unexcelled, it 
nevertheless is only one of the group of 
buildings for the teaching of medical sci- 
ence, the construction of which is con- 
templated by the trustees of the Univer- 
sity. These, with the present large 
medical hall, laboratories and hospitals, 
will form one of the most complete and 
largest groups of buildings in existence 
devoted exclusively to the teaching of 
medicine. The architectural construction 
of the entire group will correspond with 
that of the dormitories of the University, 
the same architects having been engaged 
to design the new medical laboratories. 


— 


IN REMEMBRANCE. 








HERE is something very beautiful 

and significant in the revelation of 
character which death makes. On the 
face of one who has fallen asleep after 
the work of life there often comes a deep 
and tender peace; as if, at last, the real 
nature had a chance to disclose itself in 
the shining of the face. And those who 
look at the still countenance are often 
penetrated with the feeling that some- 
thing foreign and temporary has vanished 
and, like the taking away of a veil, made 
room for that which is real and perma- 
nent. The best men and women are so 
involved in a multitude of small duties 
that we sometimes lose sight of the goal 
to which they are loyally moving; they 
are often misrepresented by personal 
peculiarities and passing moods, and we 
fail to discern each instant the large 
nobility of their aims. Working in 
crowded ranks, in the dust, heat, and 
uproar of the workshop of life, we fail to 
discern the greatness or beauty of those 
who stand beside us. But when death 
comes and brings its wonderful silence, 
all the mists and clouds vanish, and we 
see with clear vision. Then, in an 
instant, the long patience, the high ideal- 
ism, the hatred of meanness, the passion- 
ate pursuit of the best, the affection 
which was tenderly urgent rather than 
weakly indulgent, shine before us, and 
we wonder that our eyes were so long 
holden. And as the years go by and the 
perspective of time lengthens, the true 
proportions of character, the large lines 
of life, become more distinct. Blessed 
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are the dead when they live with increas- 
ing nobility and beauty in the memory 
of those who knew and loved them ! 

Recognition is a matter of secondary 
importance to the brave, the true, and the 
good; but it is a matter of prime import- 
ance to others. Not to discern nobility 
in every form, or to suffer it to become 
obscured by personal peculiarities or 
moods, is to miss one of the richest op- 
portunities of growth. It is well to re- 
member that only the good believe in the 
good, and to the noble alone is given the 
power to recognize that which is noble. 

“It is a true discrimination,’’ said 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘that recognizes the 
presence of God in men, the saints that 
are in the world not by the miracles they 
work but by the miracles they are, by the 
way in which they bring the grace of 
God to bear on the simple duties of the 
household and the street. The saint- 
hoods of the fireside and of the market- 
place—they wear no glory round their 
heads; they do their duties in the 
strength of God; they have their mar- 
tyrdoms and win their palms, and though 
they get into no calendars, they leave a 
benediction and a force behind them on 
the earth when they go up to heaven.’’ 
— The Outlook. 


— 
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‘‘BIG BROTHER.”’ 








BY JESSIE S. BAGG. 





HIS little story, so full of pathos, was 
written by Annie Fellows Johnson, 
and is published by the Joseph Knight 
Company, of Boston. It opens up to our 
view several phases of child-life, and 
gives us a glimpse into the inner feelings 
and thoughts of at least one child. In 
little Steven, the ‘‘ Big Brother’’ of our 
story, we see a child’s capacity for intense 
joy and suffering ; his capability of deep, 
strong love and unselfish devotion. Be- 
sides this there is revealed here a feeling 
of manly independence which is deeply 
wounded when our hero discovers that 
Mr. Dearborn considers him a burden 
rather thana help. Steven also possessed 
that unerring instinct, so common in 
children, which led him, in his distress 
at the loss of little Robin, to make a suc- 
cessful appeal to the one who in his 
childish faith he believed to be able and 
willing to give him aid and comfort. 
We turn from the noble character of 
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‘* Big Brother,’’ to the loyal, loving, mis- 
chievous little Robin, and listen to his 
merry voice as he mocks the blackberry- 
seller; then watch the eager delight with 
which he tastes the ripe fruit or shares it 
with his brother. Again we hear him 
entreating for ‘‘more dancing,’’ as the 
patient Steven continues turning the 
crank for the dancing bear. Following 
him to the farm, we catch glimpses of his 
sunny curls as he follows his brother from 
place to place, no doubt trying his best 
to help, but really making more work, 
and at times causing the watchful Steven 
anxious care. Now come the trying 
days of the ‘‘Big Brother’s’’ absence, 
when Robin, left to his own devices, be- 
comes a mischievous sprite, leaves the 
prints of his teeth in the highly-prized 
wax fruit, scatters a bag of feathers all 
over the house, drenches himself and 
floods the dairy with buttermilk, and 
otherwise employs his undirected energy 
in creating confusion and _ disorder. 
Again we find him lying on the ground 
in the orchard, driving a motley collec- 
tion of unfortunate caterpillars in the 
funeral procession of a dead bumble-bee. 
And we see him again clasped in his 
brother’s arms, as he cries in an ecstasy 
of delight, ‘‘Oh, it’s big brother ! It’s 
big brother.’’ 

We leave the two brothers to watch the 
motherly little Ellen as she mends the 
waif’s jacket, and at the same time tries 
her best to reduce the wild, untrained 
group of children to something like order. 
Nor must we forget this group of ne- 
glected waifs, who, caring nothing for 
the past, nor yet for the future, busy 
themselves in getting all the enjoyment 
they can from the present. 

Of these four types of children so 
clearly portrayed in the story, Steven and 
Robin represent the children of refined, 
thoughtful parents; the kind of children 
that always stand well in their classes at 
school, and who, if naturally mischievous, 
are easily controlled. Ellen represents a 
type found in all classes of children, a 
type in which the motherly instinct seems 
to predominate; the possessor of which is 
never so happy as when caring for or 
taking care of another little one. The 


neglected waifs we all know. These are 
the restless, lawless children, that give 
their teachers so much trouble, who are 
so hard to interest in their studies; who 
seem to need a continual succession of 
new devices to attract their attention 
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lessonwards, and who appear to be ever 
on the alert to create disorder. It is this 
element which supplies our truants, fills 
our special schools, and sends out those 
gangs of childish criminals which become 
a terror to the neighborhoods in which 
they live. 

From the study of this little story of 
child-life we can derive two pedagogical 
lessons: One of these, the unerring in- 
stinct of children, shown in the confidence 
with which every child turned to Mrs. 
Estel, shows that in the heart of the true 
teacher there must be unselfish love for 
her pupils, so that they may have the 
same faith and confidence in her that 
little Steven had in Mrs. Ester. If the 
teacher can gain this love and faith of 
her children, she can use it as a powerful 
influence for good, making the labor 
light and the school work a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. The second lesson 
for the teacher is the necessity for keep- 
ing the children busy, of making their 
work interesting and keeping them pro- 
fitably employed. 


litte 


HOW THE FIGHT WAS SETTLED.* 








BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 





HORTLY after Miss Hammond took 
charge of the school a new scholar was 
admitted. His name was George Randall, 
and he was the son of a blacksmith who had 
recently moved into the neighborhood. He 
was about Frank Sherwood’s age, but shorter 
and heavier set; a good-natured boy in the 
main, but quick to resent anything like an 
insult ; his anger was of the kind that flashes 
up in an instant, but is all over in a few 
minutes. ‘ 

Where he had gone to school before he 
had been the leader on the playground, and 
he did not submit with very good grace to 
the matter-of-course way in which Frank 
Sherwood arranged everything; in conse- 
quence of this there had more than once 
been slight altercations between the two 
boys, but thus far nothing serious had re- 
sulted ; each was measuring the other, and 
they were so nearly matched that neither 
was anxious to begin open warfare. But 
when a box of tinder is ready prepared it 
needs only a spark to set it in flames, and 
one day at noon the spark was struck. 

It was a mild day in February; the snow 
was too soft for coasting, but just right for 
snowballing, and the boys were having a 
lively game; when the balls were flying 





_* From ‘The Old Red School House,’ pub- 
lished by the Friends’ Book Association, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia. 
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thickest a rather hard one hit George Ran- 
dall on the head. 

‘‘Who threw that ball?’ demanded 
George angrily. 

‘*Frank Sherwood, I guess,’’ suggested 
Harry Harper, who was standing by him. 

‘*Frank Sherwood, if you hit me on the 
head again you’ll wish you hadn’t.’’ 

‘TI didn’t hit you on the head,’’ replied 
Frank hotly. 

‘* You did, too.’’ 

r I didn’t either. Joe Reeder threw that 
a .”? 

‘* You lie; you threw it yourself.”’ 

No sooner had these words been spoken 
than Frank Sherwood cleared the space be- 
tween them at a bound and struck his ac- 
cuser with his clenched fist ; George struck 
back, of course, and in an instant they were 
fighting in dead earnest, while the boys 
gathered round, watching with intense in- 
terest to see who would come off victorious. 

Now it chanced that Miss Hammond had 
been watching the game of snowball from 
the window, and as soon as the fight began 
she hurried to the spot. Stepping within 
the circle that surrounded the fighters, she 
called out. in a clear ringing tone, ‘‘ Boys, 
stop.’’ 

Startled at the words and at her unex- 
pected appearance, the boys did stop for an 
instant, and, seizing the opportunity, she 


sprang between them and laid a hand upon 
each. She looked from one of the flushed, 
excited faccs to the other, and exclaimed, 
‘*O boys, I’m so sorry!’ and then, overcome 


with excitement, she burst into tears. 
George Randall said afterwards that he 
wouldn’t have given up if it hadn’t been 
for that, but he never could stand it to see a 
woman cry. 

Miss Hammond controlled herself almost 
immediately, and then, seeing that George’s 
anger had subsided, she said to him quietly, 
‘‘ George, go into the school-house and wait 
there till I come.’’ 

He obeyed at once. She next turned to 
the group of boys that stood near and asked 
them to go to another part of the play- 
ground, and then she looked at Frank. He 
was still very angry, and she saw at once 
that he was in no state of mind to be rea- 
soned with. While she was deliberating 
her eyes rested upon the wood-pile near by, 
and a happy thought struck her. 

It was still customary at Hillside for the 
boys to split the wood used by the school. 
The vious teacher had nm unwise 
enough to use the wood-pile as a means of 
punishment, and had secured the necessary 
amount of fuel for the stove by condemning 
the boys to split wood at noon as a penalty 
for their various misdemeanors ; during his 
administration :- Frank Sherwood had per- 
sistently refused to cut a single stick. But 
when, on the second day of Miss Hammond’s 
rule, she had said, just before dismissing 
school at noon, that they were nearly out of 
wood, and asked which of the boys would he 
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willing to split some for her, Frank was one 
of the first to raise his hand. Since then 
the wood had all been cut by volunteers, 
and there had been no lack of them. One 
of the boys had been at work that day, but 
had stopped when the fight me, perhaps 
all the more readily because he had just 
come across a very knotty stick. 

Miss Hammond glanced at the wood-pile 
and the gnarled log with the axe still stick- 
ing in it, then at Frank’s clouded face. 
He was still in a fighting humor, and she 
thought it would do him good to attack 
that stick, so she said pleasantly, ‘‘ Frank, 
suppose you split wood until ool calls.’’ 

Frank thought she was trying Mr. Cru- 
ther’s plan, and he answered emphatically, 
**T won’t do it.”’ 

Miss Hammond knew he would be 
ashamed of his passion as soon as it was 
over, and she pitied him too much to be 
angry with him for his rebellious words, so 
she simply answered, ‘‘ You will be sorry 
you said that after a while; I didn’t say that 
you must cut the wood, and I didn’t mean it 
as a punishment.’’ Then she left him and 
went into the school-house. 

Frank stood irresolute for a few moments 
after she had gone; the soft answer had 
turned away his wrath and he was already 
ashamed of his words; he walked over to 
the wood-pile and swung the axe with a 
will. By the time the bell rang he had con- 
quered the knotty log and worked himself 
into'a good humor. 

ep was waiting for Miss Hammond 
when she returned to the school-room. As 
her main purpose just then was to keep the 
two boys apart, she asked him to mend a 
broken desk-lid for her, and so kept him 
out of mischief for the remainder of the 
noon. 

When school called the children were all 
curious to know what would be done with 
the offenders. Hitherto in their experience, 
when boys had got to fighting on the 
school-grounds, a severe whipping had 
been the penalty; but it was the unanimous 
opinion that Miss Hammond couldn’t whip 
George Randall and Frank Sherwood, and 
that she wouldn’t if she could, for-she 
hadn’t struck even a little boy since she 
had been there. As soon as all was quiet 
Miss Hammond said: 

‘* Now I am ready to hear how this fight 
began, and afterward we will have a little 
talk about fighting, and whether it isn’t 
possible to get rey | without it. Which of 
you struck the first blow?’’ 

‘“*T did,” replied Frank promptly; ‘‘I’ll 
fight any boy that calls me a liar.”’ 

~ Does his calling you a liar make you 
one ?’’ 

This matter-of-fact way of looking at it 
took Frank by surprise, and he was obliged 
to answer, ‘‘ No, I suppose not.”’ 

“Then what was the use of fighting 
him ?”’ 

‘To teach him better manners next time.”’ 
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‘*But suppose a boy that was stronger 
than you were to call you a liar, and you 
were to fight him, and he were to thrash 
you, would that teach him better manners ?’’ 

‘*No; but it would show I wasn’t a 
coward.”’ 

‘* What is a coward?”’ 

Frank hesitated; it was a difficult word 
to define. 

“Well, I will change the question. What 
is your idea of a brave boy?”’ 

** One that isn’t afraid of anything.”’ 

‘*Except one thing. The Bible says, 
‘Fear God and keep His commandments; 
for this is the whole duty of man,’ That is, 
fear to do anything that will displease God, 
and all the rest will take care of itself; or, 
as my uncle used to say to me when I was a 
little girl, ‘ Never be afraid of anything but 
to do wrong.’ A brave man is one who is 
afraid to do wrong, but is not afraid of any- 
thing else.”’ 

‘*Do you think it’s wrong to fight any- 
body that insults you?’’ 

‘*T think it is very foolish; in that way 
you may protect ae only from those 
that are weaker than you are, while those 
that are stronger will insult you with im- 
punity. But if you try Christ’s plan you 
may protect yourself from all.’’ 

Seeing a look of yg ag on many 
faces, she added, ‘‘His plan is, ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.’ You have heard that a great many 
times, but you do not know just how to 
practice it; you have been accustomed to 
settle your quarrels by brute force, like 
savages, and have not learned the better 
way; but there zs a better way. I will not 
say that a boy is never justified in fighting; 
there are times when it may not be wrong 
to fight in self-defense, or in defense of one 
who is dear to us; but it is always wrong to 
fight another just to see which is physically 
the stronger. If that is your object you can 
test your strength in a dozen more sensible 
ways; and as for the courage displayed, it 
often takes more courage to keep out of a 
fight than to get into one. 

‘*Suppose Frank had said pleasantly, in 
reply to George, ‘Your calling me a liar 
doesn’t make me one; ask the boys whether 
I threw that ball;’ would any of you have 
thought him a coward? Or if, when Frank 
struck that first blow, George, instead of 
striking back, had folded his arms and said, 
‘Strike me again if you want to, but I won’t 
fight ;? that would have required real cour- 
age, and every boy on the playground would 
have recognized it as such; ‘and neither 
Frank, nor any other boy with a spark of 
manliness in him, would have struck an- 
other blow.’ 

After a slight pause she turned to George 
and asked, ‘‘ How came you to call Frank a 
liar? That is an ugly word to use to a 
school-mate.’’ 

‘*Harry Harper said he threw the ball 
that hit me.”’ 
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‘Did you say so, Harry ?”’ 

‘*T said I guessed Frank threw it, and I 
thought he did, for he was standing where 
the ball came from.”’ 

‘‘And what did Frank say when you ac- 
cused him, George ?’’ 

‘*He said Joe Reeder threw it.’’ 

‘‘Then you should have taken him at his 
word, or have asked some of the other boys. 
Joe Reeder did throw the ball; I saw him 
myself from the window. But we will not 
talk any longer now; I must bind you both 
over to keep the peace, and then we will go 
to work. Frank, as you struck the first blow, 
you must promise me that this fight between 
you will stop, so far as you are concerned.’’ 

‘*T’ll let him alone if he’ll let me alone.”’ 

‘Then you give me your word that you 
will not strike George again unless he first 
strikes you.’’ 

She said this with a smile, and Frank 
replied, half laughing, ‘‘ Yes, if I must; I 
see there’s no getting out of it.’’ 

‘*George, will you make the same prom- 
ise ?’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘Then come here, both of you.’’ 

They came and stood before her desk, 
wondering what was coming next. 

‘* George, I think the trouble began when 


‘you called Frank a liar; that was an un- 


— 9 word to use; will you take it 
ack ?’’ 


George was so good-natured that it was 
impossible for him to stay angry long, and 
he at once replied, ‘‘ Yes, I’ll take it back; 
I wouldn’t have said it, but that ball hurt 
and I was mad.”’ 

All smiled at this frank response, and 


Miss Hammond continued pleasantly, 
‘*Now I want you to shake hands and be 
friends in future.’’ 

The boys looked at each other and then 
at her; they were both in a good humor 
now, and they saw that Miss Hammond 
was no longer displeased with them. They 
shook hemi heartily and were the best of 
friends from that time forward. 





THE number of Jews now in Palestine 
is about 60,000, about nine per cent. of 
the entire population. The laws of Tur- 
key forbid a Jew to remain more than six 
months, but of late it is not rigidly en- 
forced. In all there are now thirty-tbree 
colonies, and they are becoming expert 
growers of grapes, oranges, wheat and 
the like. ‘They are also taught to raise 
cattle. From a half dozen of these colo- 
nies wine was sold last year to the value 
of half a million dollars. The immigra- 
tion to Palestine has begun, and it may 
again become a land ‘‘ flowing with milk 
and honey.’’ The Sultan needs money 
and will grant large privileges to get it. 
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E heard a scholarly clergyman say to 

his congregation a few days ago: 

‘* You have read Emerson’s ‘Essay on 
Compensation,’ ’’ and he referred to some 
thoughts therein to illustrate a point in 
his discourse. ‘That many of our readers 
may be more familiar than perhaps they 
are with this classic essay, written sixty 
years ago, we make it, fittingly, the first 
article in our fiftieth volume. ‘‘ Our 
action,’’ says the sage, ‘‘ is overmastered 
and characterized above our will by the 
law of nature. We aim ata petty end 
quite aside from the public good, but our 
act arranges itself by irresistible magnet- 
ism in a line with the poles of the world. 
A man cannot speak, but he judges him- 
self. With his will or against his will he 
draws his portrait to the eye of his com- 


panions by every word. Every opinion 


reacts on him who utters it.’’ Stern 
facts these, but thoughtful men see in 
them justice and truth. 


THE torrid heat of the first week in 
July was too much for the State Educa- 
tional Association at Philadelphia. The 
enrollment was 2,000, but the average 
attendance hardly one-tenth of that num- 
ber. The programme was a good one, 
the meetings interesting, Dr. Stahr a 
model presiding officer, the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School a fine place for the sessions, 
the exhibit of pupils’ work the best ever 
seen on such an occasion, but the mer- 
cury ran 100° and over! The proceed- 
ings of the Association proper and of the 
several departments will be given in our 
issues for August and September, and 
will also be published in a special vol- 
ume similar to that of last year. 


THE plans for the new medical building 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, are given at some length 
elsewhere in this number of Zhe Journal. 
The equipment will in all respects be 
thoroughly modern, and the laboratories 
will be the most extensive and complete 
in the world. Provost Chas. C. Harrison, 





who is the moving spirit in this noble 
work, has already contributed more than 
a million dollars towards the equipment 
and endowment of the University in its 
different departments. Some men know 
what to do with their money. 


WE congratulate our old friend Deputy 
Supt. Henry Houck upon the honor 
recently conferred by Pennsylvania Col- 
lege at Gettysburg, naming him for the 
doctorate. Dr. Houck is well, thank 
you, and well deserves the honor. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has 
just announced the appointment of Mr. 
Ezra Lehman to the Harrison Fellowship 
in English. Mr. Lehman was graduated 
from Shippensburg Normal School in 
1889, and received his master diploma 
from the same institution in 1892. In 
1896 he was appointed to the professor- 
ship of English in Shippensburg Normal 
School. At the end of his first two years 
of service he had so thoroughly proved 
his value to the institution as a teacher 
and administrative officer, that he was 
granted leave of absence to enter Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, in order to 
carry his professional training further. 
During his year at Bucknell he distin- 
guished himself in the eyes both of his 
fellow students and of his instructors. 
He received the first prize for excellence 
in the study of psychology, was a mem- 
ber of the debating team which contested 
with Franklin and Marshall, was Ivy 
Orator on Commencement Day, and was 
a leader in the arrangemont of the Class 
Day exersises. 

Upon his graduation from Bucknell 
Mr. Lehman returned to his work at 
Shippensburg for a year, but not yet 
feeling contented with his intellectual 
progress he again secured leave of absence 
and entered the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1900. At 
the end of his‘first year of graduate work 
he was unanimously recommended by the 
Department of English, in which he had 
taken his major subject, for the Harrison 
Fellowship, the greatest honor which the 
University can confer upon a graduate 
student in English. The honor is more 
marked because the Fellowship was open 
to the competition not only of students 
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registered in the University, but of gradu- 
ate students throughout the world. The 
recommendation has been confirmed by 
the higher authorities, and Mr. Lehman 
has been notified of his appointment. 


From a special despatch from Wash- 
ington June 12th, we learn that Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, the sculptor, a resi- 
dent of that city, has received a letter 
from the French Government accepting 
his statue of Lafayette, which is the gift 
to France of 5,000,000 American school 
children. Mr. Bartlett’s design was the 
successful one before the American jury, 
and he was required by the French Gov- 
ernment to erect his statue in plaster on 
the site allotted for it in the court of the 
Louvre, where the French jury finally 
passed on it. It is pleasant to know that 
Pennsylvania school children are well 
represented in this memorial in honor of 
this generous friend of America who fell 
wounded on a battle-field in our own State. 


It is not nearly so much the actual 
facts of history and science and language 
and literature learned by the student that 
makes his college course a benefit as it is 
the associations which surround him, the 
inspiring influence of the scholastic at- 
mosphere, the intermingling with other 
active and alert young minds, and the 
presence, as leaders of those minds, of 
numbers of men of noble character and 
high mental achievements, who exert 
upon the students an influence so great 
and so deep that neither side is aware of 
its full value. And in addition to these 
things there comes a certain coloring of 
the temperament from the studies pur- 
sued which is not a fast color unless they 
are carried on with sufficient deliberation 
to allow them to sink well into the mind. 
To put the case more concisely, the 
young man or young woman who pur- 
sues a college course gets more benefit 
from what is felt than from what is 
learned during those momentous four 
years of deepening and broadening life 
experience. 


LET the children of our primary schools 
learn to live in the company of the world’s 
heroes, for, as Carlylesays: ‘‘ Great men, 
taken up in any Way, are profitable com- 
pany. Wecannot look, however imper- 
fectly, upon a great man, without gain- 
ing something by him. He is the living 
light fountain which it is good and pleas- 
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ant tobe near. . . a flowing light-foun- 
tain, as I say, of native original insight, 
of manhood and heroic nobleness.’’ On 
the gain from teaching poetry to chil- 
dren, Matthew Arnold strongly insisted. 
““The acquisition of good poetry,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ is a discipline which works deeper 
than any other in the range of work of 
our schools; more than any other, too, it 
works of itself.’’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered $10, 
000,000 to the Universities of Scotland to 
found free scholarships. When I saw 
this news I thought of Georgie Howe, 
the Scholar of Drumtochty, who was 
born in the house ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,’’ and who lived there with 
the sweetest mother in all fiction; who 
grew tall and ambitious; whose wrest- 
lings with Greek and Latin and Mathe- 
matics were watched by a village full of 
neighbors and by a dominie who could ill 
conceal his pride in the lad. It was a 
matter of public concern that he go to the 
University ; a matter of public credit 
when he brought back honors and de- 
grees; a matter of public sorrow when 
he died; a sense of public possession 
when the grave of the scholar was made 
in the village that he had honored by 
being born in it. 

If you want to know what learning 
means in Scotland, read this story of 
Georgie Howe, and then you will know 
what stirs the breast of every plow-boy 
or shepherd there who carries a book in 
the same pocket with his oat-cake, and 
what consoles the cobbler or weaver when 
he reads, by the peat-fire at night, Homer 
in the original text, or digs his religion 
out of the Hebrew. No other country in 
the world but this one of rock and moor, 
craggy mountains and misty lochs, pro- 
duces peasant poets like Burns and the 
Ettrick Shepherd. Stevenson introduces 
one such, ‘‘an auld, auld Eliot,’ in 
Wier of Hermiston, not for picturesque 
effect, it is evident, but as a type as true 
of Scotland as is Alan Breck, with his 
‘‘Am I no a bonnie fighter?’’ Bonnie 
fighters, bonnie poets, bonnie scholars, 
all of them: Alan taking a sword in 
hand for ‘‘ Charlie over the water ;’’ Car- 
lyle retiring to the gloomy wastes of 
Craigenputtock to have his fight out with 
old wrongs ; Burns singing courageously 
of the things he knew in the language 
he knew, in spite of the critics ; Georgie 
Howe going up to the University, fight- 
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ing poverty and ill health, and carrying 
back honors to an untimely grave. Truly, 
if there be any pride in Carnegie it might 
well be in the land of his birth and the 
men of his race.—Zittle Chronicle. 


tines 
— 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE LAB- 
ORATORY. 





N the Louvre at Paris hangs the pic- 

ture of an alchemist at work in his 
16th century laboratory. It portrays a 
large basement room with forge furnaces, 
the floor being covered with alembics, 
crucibles and retorts, whilst a group of 
eager, enthusiastic investigators are 
seated around one of the tables. With- 
out doubt they were working under the 
geese and protection of some power- 
ul prince. The hope of finding the 
elixir of life and of discovering the key 
to the trartismutation of metals enlisted 
the hearts and purses of the rich in these 
studies; and the foundation was thereby 
laid for modern sciences like chemistry 
and physics. 

For a long time the investigations and 
experiments of the scientists were looked 
upon with suspicion, not only by the 
multitudes, but even by men connected 
with the schools. When Galileo by his 
telescope showed new wonders in the 
heavens, a Dominican preached on the 
text: ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing into heaven?’’ In a history of 
the Royal Society, written in 1667, the 
author defends experimentation, arguing 
that experiments will neither injure edu- 
cation nor 7 dangerous to the uni- 
versities. The Oxford pulpit had shortly 
before this declared that Robert Boyle’s 
researches were destroying religion and 
undermining the universities. 

Robert Boyle did not carry on his ex- 
periments in apartments like that de- 
picted in the famous picture of the 
Louvre. While he worked on the elas- 
ticity of gases, proving the law which 
bears his name, he employed a tube of 
such length that he ‘‘could not con- 
veniently make use of it in a chamber,”’ 
and he was ‘“‘fain to use it on a pair of 
stairs ’’’ in his own dwelling. 

The earlier scientists worked in rooms 
far from luxurious. Newton performed 
his experiments on the resolution of a ray 
of light into its component colors at his 
lodgings at Cambridge. Franklin put up 
an insulated rod at his own house, in 
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order that he might lose no opportunity 
to make tests whenever the air was heavily 
charged with electricity. ‘‘ As late as 
at the beginning of the 19th century,”’’ 
says Cajori, ‘‘the laboratory of Berzelius, 
the most distinguished chemist of his 
day, was his kitchen, in which chemistry 
and cooking went on together.”’ The 
same writer makes surprising statements 
about the rooms in which other men of 
world-wide fame carried on their re- 
searches. When in 1824 Liebig estab- 
lished his chemical laboratory at the 
University of Giessen, students flocked 
from all parts of the civilized world to 
the old wooden building in which he 
carried on his experiments. The phys- 
ical laboratory of Lord Kelvin, whose 
discoveries made the laying of the At- 
lantic cable possible, was for many years 
a disused wine-cellar in the old univer- 
sity buildings of Glasgow, so that it was 
said old Bacchus had been superseded by 
the modern goddess, Scientia. The stu- 
dents who volunteered to help him were 
divided into two squads, one working by 
day, the other during the night. Three- 
fourths of his volunteer experimentalists 
were students who entered theological 
classes as soon as they completed their 
philosophical curriculum. He says: ‘I 
well remember the surprise of a German 
Professor when he heard of this custom, 
‘What! do the theologians learn 
physics?’ Yes, they all do, and many 
of them have made capital experiments.’’ 

What is true of Germany and Eng- 
land was also for a long time true of 
France. Bernard, who has been called a 
prince of experimenters, worked in a 
damp cellar, one of those wretched 
Parisian substitutes for a laboratory, 
which he called the tombs of scientific 
investigators. Gay-Lussac worked in a 
laboratory on the ground floor, and ‘‘to 
protect himself from dampness he wore 
wooden shoes.”’ 

These men experimented, not in the 
hope of finding a philosopher’s stone that 
should convert the baser metals into gold, 
nor with the expectation of finding a 
remedy against old age. It was the love 
of truth for its own sake that stimulated 
their activity. So long as laboratories 
were used for original investigation, a 
few favored students were allowed to 
assist the professor incharge. These few 
caught the spirit of their master, and in 
turn became leaders in scientific research. 
Thus, from the few rooms in his own 
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residence, which H. G. Magnus threw 
open at Berlin, there went forth disciples 
like Helmholtz and Tyndall. The two 
rooms of what was originally a private 
dwelling, which P. G. Jolly opened in 
1846 as a laboratory at Heidelberg, were 
the beginning of a foundation which later 
developed into the laboratory with some- 
what more commodious quarters in which 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen made their won- 
derful discoveries in Spectrum Analysis. 
Gradually men awoke to the importance 
of experimental research as a means of 
scientific training. Faraday claimed that 
he never understood an experiment until 
he had not only seen others perform it, 
but had performed it himself. Instead 
of simply reading books on science, it 
was felt that the student should add 
something to the treasures of human 
knowledge before taking his doctor’s de- 
gree. Experiment took the place of dis- 
putation; apparatus was added to the 
text-books for study ; and the student 
was taught to ask nature for her secrets, 
instead of consulting an authority like 
Aristotle. From the universities of 


Europe the impulse was communicated to 


our American colleges, some of which 
have developed into universities whose 
equipment in laboratories and libraries 
now rivals that cf the best schools of the 
Old World. The high schools also have 
felt the quickening influence, and some 
of them now have facilities of which not 
even Yale and Harvard could have 
boasted at the beginning of this century. 
Any college without laboratories in 
chemistry, physics, biology and psychol- 
ogy is rapidly falling behind the age, and 
a high school with nothing but a rubber 
tube and a glass siphon no longer deserves 
the name. The reports from abroad and 
from our metropolitan centres of learning 
sound like fairy tales to the uninitiated. 
Switzerland is not a rich country, and 
yet Zurich boasts of laboratortes which 
cost 3,000,000 francs. Germany boasts 
of a physico-technical institute, towards 
the foundation of which Werner Siemens 
gave, in 1884, about $125,000. The 
Reichstag voted the additional sum neces- 
sary for the erection of the buildings, and 
in 1888 Helmholtz, who had achieved 
fame as a physiologist, mathematician 
and physicist, was made director. The 
laboratories at Glasgow now occupy 
palatial quarters in the University build- 
ings. Nor is our own country allowing 
the foreigners to surpass its institutions 
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in facilities and equipment for scientific 
research and instruction. Our medical 
schools have lengthened their courses to 
four years, so that the student may learn 
the use of instruments of precision in 
diagnosing disease. The new medical 
laboratories at the University of Penn- 
sylvania will cost half a million dollars, 
and when completed, they will excel 
anything to be found in Europe, if the 
testimony of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and 
other experts is to be believed. 

At the beginning of the 19th century 
a professor lamented that the age of great 
discovery was past. In the sixth decade 
another professor pointed to the discov- 
ery of anesthetics, to the invention of 
the electric telegraph and to the evolution 
of the locomotive as instances to disprove 
the lament of his predecessor. To-day 
marvels of science like the X-ray and 
wireless telegraphy, have made the public 
credulous to such an extent that the 
average reader no longer doubts the wild- 
est announcements in the direction of 
scientific research and discovery. This 
change in public sentiment is due to the 
evolution of scientific laboratories and to 
the achievements which, through them, 
have become possible at every great 
centre of learning. 

Indeed, the time has come when large 
manufacturing establishments support 
laboratories with a staff of scientists who 
are at work to see what can be made out 
of the waste products of the factory or by 
what methods the cost of manufactured 
articles can be cheapened. At Tiibingen 
the university boys in the department of 
chemistry declared that their professor 
was crazy on coal-tar: ‘To-day more than 
two hundred products are made from 
petroleum. Firms that employ from sixty 
to seventy chemists on nothing but re- 
search, pay twenty-five per cent. dividend 
on the capital invested. Recently a firm 
paid a large sum to a German professor 
for the secret of the process by which 
indigo can be made artificially. After 
they had made the purchase, they found 
it was cheaper to extract the indigo from 
the native plant of India. Five millions 
more were spent upon ftirther investiga- 
tion, and at last the firm has perfected a 

rocess cheaper than the expense of grow- 
ing the indigo plant, and in no long time 
this rural industry will cease to exist. 
Verily, the world hangs together in science 
and commerce, and woe to the people that 
fails to keep abreast with the times. 
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ROBERT L. MYERS VERSUS THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








FACTS OF PERMANENT INTEREST: UNIQUE 
CHAPTER IN SCHOOL HISTORY. 


HERE is success that is much worse 

than failure; and there is seeming 
misfortune that is a blessing in disguise. 
Mr. Robert L. Myers has long been un- 
happy over the disastrous failure which 
for a brief time he boasted a brilliant 
success; and Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal by this time knows well “‘ the 
blessing in disguise.’’ 

The story of the shrewdly-timed and 
successful effort of Mr. Myers, member of 
the legislature from Cumberland county, 
to cut off the twenty-five hundred School 
Districts of the State from their close 
monthly contact with the central De- 
partment of Public Instruction, by refus- 
ing the necessary appropriation to the 
School Department for annual subscrip- 
tion for the official organ of the Depart- 
ment, is familiar to school men every- 
where in Pennsylvania. The cutting off 
of this time-honored subscription came at 
first to the school men of Pennsylvania 
with a shock of unpleasant surprise. 
‘*Who did this?’’ and ‘‘ Why was it 
done ?’’ were the pointed questions asked 
everywhere, and the man and his pur- 
pose were soon clearly evident. 

As to The Journal, the wide-spread and 
genuine interest shown by Superintend- 
ents and School Directors has been most 
gratifying. Wedid not know, and per- 
haps they did not know until they came 
to look at it and think about it, how 
earnest was their conviction as to the help- 
ful influence of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, When its field of usefulness 
was threatened they rallied to its sup- 
port, and there have been more directors 
and more teachers on our mailing list 
during the past year than at any time 
within the past five years. The action 
of Mr. Robert L. Myers has brought out 
friends where we did not look for them, 
and strong words of approval and irter- 
est from hundreds of good men with 
whom we are personally unacquainted. 
There is reason in this for gladness and 
gratitude, and we are both glad and 
grateful. Many things are better than 
money, and we thank the gentleman for 
that of which he little dreamed when he 
struck the School System, and, in his nar- 
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tow view, thought he was striking a 
rival publisher and at the same time 
doing a good stroke of business for him- 
self. Zhe Journal is not a rival of his 
School Gazette. Indeed, we regard Mr. 
Myers as the best advertising and sub- 
scription agent Zhe Journal has ever had. 
As evidence of this amusing fact we 
present our general subscription list, and 
quote an interesting letter received from 
Mr. C. H. Goodlander, of Redfern, Clear- 
field county, Pa., written February 23, 
1901, immediately after the adjournment 
of the State Directors’ Association, in 
which he says: ‘‘I attended the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of School 
Directors at Harrisburg, and listened to 
the attack made upon Zhe School Journal 
by Mr. Myers. I felt convinced that 
your journal should have the support of 
every School Board, and herewith en- 
close check for $7.00 for our Board.’’ 
This speech of Mr. Myers, with some 
comment upon the same, will be found 
elsewhere in the present article. 

It is proper that a crisis like that of the 
past two years in the history of the off- 
cial organ of the Department of Public 
Instruction should go upon record, where 
the facts can be found when wanted, asa 
part of the vital history of the school 
work of the State. It is desirable that 
such record should be made as complete 
and as accurate as possible for reference 
generations hence, if need be. But it is 
unpleasant duty, and, busy with other 
matters more congenial to our tastes and 
of really greater importance, we had de- 
cided to pass this subject with brief cas- 
ual mention, until, a few weeks ago, 
there appeared in a Philadelphia news- 
paper the following article, whose appar- 
ent purpose was to leave a false impres- 
sion by misstatement of facts, and so to 
create or strengthen unreasoning preju- 
dice. The old thumb-marks are all over it. 


VENOMOUS MISREPRESENTATION. 


In the North American of May 20th, 
this article appeared as an important 
news item, under heavy display lines, 
**State cash to go for subsidizing.”’ 
** Machine wants Lancaster School Jour- 
nal back at public crib.’’ ‘‘ Schaeffer 
calls paper the strong right arm of De- 
partment of Public Instruction,’’ etc. 
From a Staff Correspondent. 


HARRISBURG, May I9. 
It is proposed that the present Legislature 
shall re-establish the $2500 annual appropri- 
ation to The Pennsylvania School Journal, which 
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was stricken off the list of State beneficiaries 
two years ago. 

This publication is issued by J. P. McCaskey, 
of Lancaster, who, not long ago, stated through 
his journal that he had paid $7000 for it so that 
he could defend the head of the Department of 
Public Instruction at a time when the depart- 
ment was under criticism. 

For years Zhe Journal has been feasting at 
the public crib, with only occasional protests of 
members of the Legislature against it. In the 
session of 1899 these protests became so pro- 
nounced that the appropriation was denied. 

Asa result of a personal request from State 
Superintendent Schaeffer, who described Zhe 
Journal as ‘‘the strong right arm of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction,’’ the present 
appropriations committee has decided to recom- 
mend a renewal of the subsidy. 

It is asserted by members who purpose fight- 
ing the appropriation that the only return 7he 
Journal offers the State for its money is the 
publication monthly of two or three pages of 
official notices several weeks after the same in- 
formation has been spread broadcast by the 
press of the State. 

Owing to the strong machine influences from 
Lancaster county in the present State Admini- 
stration, it is expected the gang will get orders 
to push through the appropriation, but the 
probabilities are this cannot be accomplished 
without a contest. 


The voice was ‘‘Jacob’s_ voice,’’ 
though the hands might be the ‘‘ hands 
of Esau,’’ a staff correspondent. It was 
interesting and amusing. We knew the 
editor of the orth American would like 
to have the truth in connection with the 
matter, and wrote him as follows: 


LANCASTER, May 21, Igor. 

My dear Mr. Editor: You want the truth. 
An editor always wishes to know the facts on 
both sides of a question. In your issue of 
yesterday, 20th inst., there is an article refer- 
ring to Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal which 
may create false impressions. Enclosed here- 
with please find a general expression of opinion 
(in pamphlet form) from the leading school 
men of Pennsylvania—nearly all the Superin- 
tendents of Schools now in commission in the 
State and many of the foremost School Direc- 
tors, also resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the only three State organizations of School 
Directors, Superintendents and Teachers. 

This consensus of favorable opinion from 
such men is remarkable and worthy of con- 
sideration. The matter is of far more import- 
ance to the State than to the publisher of 7he 
School Journal, otherwise these men would not 
say what they do. ; 

Mr. Robert L. Myers, a member of the Legis- 
lature from Cumberland county, had Zhe 
Journal cut off from the School Boards of the 
State in the hope that he might gain more sub- 
scribers for his School Gazette. That is the 


animus of the hostile action, whatever else may 
be said in regard to it—and, as a result, the 
work of the School Department for the past two 
years has been crippled. 

I have been in the school work for the past 
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forty-five years, and have known intimately 
every State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion within that time—with exception of Supt. 
Coburn (1863-6) whom I knew but not inti- 
mately—and I think that each one of these 
men regarded Zhe Journal with as great ap- 
proval as a factor of influence in the School 
System of the State as does the present Super- 
intendent, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

If you can give a short time to looking into 
this matter, as presented in the pamphlet en- 
closed, you will see that there is a large side of 
which your correspondent from Harrisburg may 
be ignorant, but which he certainly ignores. 

He suggests that I bought 7he Journal (Dr. 
Wickersham’s interest in it) that I might de- 
fend the head of the Department from criticism 
—right or wrong, one might snppose from the 
way the matter is put. I bought it that I might 
be able to stand by Dr. Higbee; and when he 
was so fiercely and unjustly assailed it gave me 
what I needed to do some effective work in sup- 
port and defence of the best and most remark- 
able man I have ever known. 

If you will call on Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, you may be interested in seeing a set 
of Zhe fotos and in having his view of the 
situation. Very truly yours, 

J. P. McCasKEy. 


With this letter we sent a marked copy 
of the pamphlet giving the views of the 
school men of the State on one side and 
of Robert L. Myers on the other; the 
monthly issues of Zhe Fennsylvania 
School Journal for the past year, Volume 
49; and a cloth-bound copy of the Dr. 
Higbee Memorial Volume. Their receipt 
was acknowledged in reply herewith: 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25, IgoI. 

Dear Sir: Your letter, pamphlet, and copies 
of The Pennsylvania School Journal have been 
forwarded to the North American’s correspond- 
ent at Harrisburg, who will look into the matter 
of which you write. 

Yours very truly, 
/ L. R. E. PAULIN. 

No further reference was made to this 
matter in the columns of the orth 
American. Mr. Myers seems again to 
have overreached himself. As to state- 
ments made in the newspaper they might 
be taken seriatim, but we hesitate to oc- « 
cupy so much space, since they are fully 
answered in different parts of the present 
article. The only opposition, so far as we 
have learned, of the ‘‘ members who pur- 
posed fighting,’’ as he puts it above, was 
his own good-natured amendment to in- 
sert the word ‘‘subsidizing,’’ which the 
Speaker promptly ruled out of order as 
not germane to the bill. 

One point, however, should have atten- 
tion. In an editorial article in Zhe 
Journal for July, 1900, on the fire which 
destroyed the office of School and Home 
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Education, the following paragraph ap- 
peared : 

‘“We sympathize with Mr. Brown in 
this great misfortune, knowing well what 
it means. Some years ago our own 
Journal had the same unhappy experi- 
ence, shortly after we had paid Dr. Wick- 
ersham seven thousand dollars for his 
half-interest in it, which seemed more 
money than both halves were worth. 
We wanted to be in position to support 
Dr. Higbee in his administration of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
would have paid three prices if necessary. 
Everything was burnt out and not a dol- 
lar of insurance. An insurance policy 
for two thousand which we had carried 
for perhaps ten years, had expired a few 
days before the fire, and, by an oversight, 
had not been renewed. But Zhe Journal 
was able to render to Dr. Higbee such 
aid and friendly service, at a time when 
urgently needed, as made all the money 
it cost a very good investment.’’ 

Yes, the good-will of Zhe /Journal as 
property has cost us ten thousand dollars 
in cash. As an investment we do not 
regard it worth seven thousand. But if 
it had cost twenty thousand, and more, 
it would still be worth to us all its cost in 
the work that stands fairly to its credit 
in those cruel days of injustice and wrong 
to Dr. Higbee. Mr. Myers. cannot be 
expected to understand this. 


HOW IT WAS DONE: AND WHY. 


The first motion towards cutting off Zhe 
School Journal from the School Boards of 
the State was made, April 6th, 1899, by 
Mr. Andrew J. Palm, when the general 
appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion in the House. He simply made the 
motion, but had nothing to say in its 
support. Mr. Wm. T. Marshall, who 
was in charge of the bill, said a few 
words, hoping that this motion would 
not prevail, and it was voted down. Mr. 
Robert L. Myers, of Cumberland county, 
rose immediately with what was, in effect, 
the same hostile motion, though in a 
different form, and spoke as follows, as 
reported in the Legislative Record, pro- 
ceedings of House of Representatives, 
page 1878, April 16, 1899: 

Mr. Robert L. Myers, Cumberland: Mr. 
Speaker, when the amendment was offered by 
the gentleman from Crawford cutting out the 
lines 279, 280 and 281, the chairman of this 
committee advocated that paragraph by statin 
that it was for the circulation of Zhe Fennsyl- 
vania School Journal, a fact that we already 
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had very plainly before us. The law that first 
prescribed an appropriation for the circulation 
of The School Journal was passed in 1855, when 
the public school system was in its infancy, 
when the School Boards of the State needed 
instruction, and when they received their in- 
struction readily from the School Department, 
through 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, The 
law at that time prescribed the amount that 
should be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
School Department. There is absolutely no 
necessity for circulating Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal at a cost to the State at this 
time. 

Mr. John S. Bare, Huntingdon: Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to interrogate the gentleman. 

The Speaker: Will the gentleman permit 
himself to be interrogated ? 

Mr. Myers: Mr. Speaker, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bare: Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman whether he is interested in the pub- 
lication of a journal which the publication of 
this journal would in any way affect. 

Mr. Myers: Mr. Speaker, it does not in any 
way affect any publication that is published by 
myself or any person with whom I am con- 
nected. 

Mr. Wm. T. Marshall, Allegheny (chairman 
Committee on Appropriations): Mr. Speaker, 
this item is for the payment of the contingent 
expenses, including postage, telegrams, etc., in 


the Department of Public Instruction for the | 


next two years. It has been the same amount 
ever since 1889, and has not been increased. 

Mr. John H. Fow, Philadelphia: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not see why the contingent expenses of that 
department should be questioned in that way. 
The head of that department is of the same 
political faith as the gentleman who offered that 
amendment, and I know that he is so respected 
by the other side of the House that Governor 
Hastings reappointed him the head of that de- 
partment. It has been said by the chairman of 
this committee that the same amount has been 
appropriated every year. 

The question being, Will the House 
agree to the amendment? it was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. Myers, having failed in his pur- 
pose, then turned his case over to his 
colleague, Senator Wm. E. Miller, of 
Cumberland county, and further effort 
was delayed until third reading of the 
bill, a time when it would be too late to 
reconsider the action of the Senate, in 
case that body, taken unawares, should 
be surprised into unfavorable action. The 
following is from the Legislative Record, 
Senate proceedings, page 2741, April 18, 
1899: 

Mr. Wm. E. Miller, Cumberland: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that we go into committee of the 
whole for the purpose of striking out lines 307, 
308, 309, as follows: ‘‘ For the payment of cir- 
culating Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, two 
years, the sum of five thousand dollars, or as 
much thereof as may be necessary.’”’ If we 
make an appropriation to that school journal, 
there is no reason why we should not make an 
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appropriation to every school journal in the 
Commonwealth. 


The Senate having resolved itself into 
committee of the whole for special 
amendment, the amendment as proposed 
was adopted, there being but little time 
for inquiry into its merits in the hurried 
closing hours of the session, though Sen- 
ators were afterwards annoyed to learn 
its purpose and effect, and said that it 
could not have passed if they had been 
fully informed in regard toit. Had the 
Department of Public Instruction antici- 
pated such covert attack, friends of the 
schools in the Senate would have been 
warned against it. The bill as amended 
was then put upon its final passage, and 
the matter went over with other items to 
the Committee of Conference. Here all 
items of disagreement were allowed but 
two, one of which was the long-standing 
appropriation for the Secretaries of the 
School Boards of the Commonwealth. 
Nearly two thousand school districts were 
thus cut off from their accustomed 
monthly contact with the School Depart- 
ment during the two school years from 
June, 1899, to June, 1901. The vote in 
favor of restoring this item, in the Con- 
ference Committee (4 to 2), was favorable, 
as appears from the statement of Mr. 
Marshall, given below, from Legislative 
Record, House proceedings, page 2904, 
April 19, 1899, in the remarks upon the 
report of the Committee of Conference : 

Mr. George R. Dixon, Elk: Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to interrogate the gentleman from 
Allegheny (Mr. Marshall). 

The Speaker: Will the gentleman permit 
himself to be interrogated ? 

Mr. Marshall: Mr. Speaker, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon: Mr. Speaker, does not the gen- 
tleman know that there is an Act of Assembly 
prescribing and providing that Zhe Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal shall be sent to the Secre- 
taries of the Boards of Directors throughout the 
State—that it is mandatory? 

Mr. Marshall: Mr. Speaker, Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Dixon: Mr. Speaker, how does it come, 
then, that this committee did not make the 
appropriation, that the terms of the law might 
be carried out? 

Mr. Marshall: Mr. Speaker, I dislike to give 
away what was done in Conference Committee, 
but they were stricken out by members of the 
Conference Committee from that side of the 
House. All the members of the Conference 
Committee from our side of the House (4) were 
in favor of putting it in, but in order to geta 
unanimous report we agreed to it. . 

The Committee of Conference stood 
four to two in favor of sending Zhe /our- 
nal to the Secretaries of the School 
Boards, but, as explained by Mr. Mar- 
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shall, four yielded to two so as to secure 
unanimous report from committee. It 
was therefore not the wish of the Legis- 
ture—for the majority of the Legislature 
has for a generation and longer approved 
this subscription—but it was simply a 
‘hold up’’ by a minority at the only 
time when it was possible for such an 
effort as this to be successful. And soa 
part of the great legacy of Supt. Henry 
C. Hickok to the school system of Penn- 
sylvania was set aside for a period of two 
years, a feature of our system which he 
and all State Superintendents since his 
time have always regarded of the utmost 
importance. 


MR. MYERS’ FINE STRATEGY FAILS TO 
IMPRESS THE DIRECTORS. 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of School Directors held 
at Harrisburg, February 14th and 15th, 
1901, among the resolutions reported 
from the proper committee on the closing 
day of the sessions was the following, of 
which the publisher of Zhe Journal knew 
nothing whatsoever until he heard it read 
from the platform : 

Resolved, That this body reiterates its con- 
viction expressed last year that the State provi- 
sion for distribution of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal to the Secretaries of Boards of Direc- 
tors should be re-established. We regard the 
suspension of said appropriation as a loss to the 
effective administration of our school affairs, and 
recommend that it be continued for the current 
volume of this publication, which for over forty 
years has been recognized as the medium of 
communication between the Directors and the 
State Department. 

A motion was made to adopt the reso- 
lutions as read, when a man whom we 
had never seen rose to object to resolu- 
tion as above. We inquired of a gentle- 
man at our elbow, ‘‘ Who is that?’ 
‘*'That’s Myers,’”’ he replied. We were 
at once curious to hear the voice and note 
the personality of the man. What he 
might say had for us much less interest, 
knowing both his disposition and purpose. 
The accurate stenographic report of his 
remarks is as follows: 

‘Robert L. Myers, of Cumberland 
county, made objection as follows : Before 
that is done, I move to amend byomitting 
the resolution referring to Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. [Seconded.] Two 
years ago the Legislature rejected this 
appropriation at the instigation of half-a- 
dozen individuals, of whom I was one, 
but not the most active. This was not 
the first time this unjust discrimination 
























had been assailed, but on the previous 
occasion employés of the Department had 
gone among the members and by urgent 
representations induced them to vote 
against their better judgment. The 
criticism upon it was based upon the fact 
that the conditions which originally jus- 
tified such an appropriation no longer 
existed. When I came up for reélection 
my whole county was circularized by 
these Journal people, dragging their pure 
organ through the very mire of politics. 
I was nominated all the same, and there 
was quiet for awhile. I went to the De- 
partment to ascertain from Dr. Schaeffer 
whether he was a party to the attack 
upon me. I was asked if I would agree 
to ‘‘ keep hands off.’’ I said I was the 
servant of my constituents, and could 
make no such promise. I got no assur- 
ance that they would let up, and con- 
cluded they would slaughter me if they 
could. At election time came another 
letter, so mean that there are no words 
to describe it. I was reélected notwith- 
standing. You observe that I was 
selected from the half-dozen objectors, 
and personally assailed, probably because 
I am a partner in another publication, 
and for no other reason than trying to 
prevent their putting their hands into 
the public treasury. Since I have taken 
*the oath of office I have been approached 
by a person interested in Zhe Journal, and 
informed that in a few months, probably 
about April, there will be a change in 
the publication arrangements, and it 
might be placed in my office. I promptly 
replied that under the circumstances I 
would have nothing whatever to do with 
it. Now I have no objection to Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal as a general 
publication—it may be a very good one ; 
but I do object to subsidizing it or any 
other paper, and I think teachers and 
directors can not afford to recommend its 
being done. If you will take the trouble 
to recollect, no matter how long the ap- 
propriations were withheld, or how neg- 
ligent the State officers, this journal 
never opened its mouth to criticise them 
—and no subsidized journal ever will. 
If the Department needs a system of 
communication with Directors, let us 
recommend an increase of appropriation 
to enable it to issue bulletins whenever 
necessary ; I would be in favor of that, 
but I hope this resolution will be omitted. 

‘The question was put, and the motion 
to strike out was voted down, on a divis- 
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ion, by a large majority—which announce- 
ment was received with applause.”’ 

Thus far Mr. Myers. To those who 
know Dr. Schaeffer, his Deputy Superin- 
tendents, and Mr. Robert L. Myers, 
charges like the above need no denial. 
They may be permitted to pass un- 
challenged, because harmless. But for 
the information of such as do not know 
them, it may be well to say that there is 
deliberate perversion of the truth in these 
statements as to the officers of the De- 
partment. 

Equally true is what he has to say of 
the publisher of Zhe School Journal. 
Will he name the ‘‘ person interested ’’ 
who ‘‘approached’’ him? We should 
be pleased to know who this “‘ person’”’ 
is. The privilege of publishing Zhe 
Journal these many years we hold at far 
higher rating than any money that has 
been made out of it, and we hope to keep 
at work here while mental and physical 
ability remain to us. We have never 
authorized any one to ‘‘approach”’ any- 
body with offer of any sort for sale or 
transfer of 7he Jourvnal—nor do we be- 
lieve Mr. Myers ever thought so. 

He talks positively of his ‘‘ whole 
county being circularized by these /our- 
nal people,’’ and says ‘‘at election time 
came another letter,’’ etc. This again is 
not true. If Mr. Myers can show a copy 
—one copy—of any such letter or circular 
as he tells of, we ask him to produce it. 
No one has ever seen it. It exists only 
in his vivid imagination, and that may be 
the reason why he has ‘‘ no words to de- 
scribe it.’’ The facts are these: In the 
closing hours of the Legislative session of 
1899, he had succeeded in crippling the 
School Department by cutting off from 
twenty-five hundred School Boards the 
official organ of the Department which 
had been sent monthly to the address of 
the Secretary of each Board for the pre- 
ceding forty-four years. At first he 
boasted of his successful strategy, but 
soon began to see ‘‘a light’’ when the 
Superintendents and the School Directors 
—earnest school men of Pennsylvania— 
almost with one accord, condemned his 
evil policy and rebuked the selfish greed 
that had planned to sacrifice a public 
good, so recognized throughout the State, 
to his own petty private interest. Many 
and varied expressions of opinion from 
these officers—which have been a surprise 
almost as great to us as to him—were 
published in pamphlet form and sent to 
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the School Boards of the State, including, 
of course, those of his own county. Ina 
spirit of bravado, he wrote for a supply 
of these pamphlets with the request that 
bill be sent to himself. This order of his 
led to the sending of a half-dozen extra 
copies to the Secretary of each School 
Board in Cumberland county except his 
own. On the margin of these copies at- 
tention was called to the divisions of said 
pamphlet much as follows:—‘‘ ‘What 
Superintendents say,’ ‘What School 
Directors say,’ ‘ What State Superintend- 
ents say,’ and ‘What the Associations 
say,’ is certainly not ‘What Robert L. 
Myers says,’ of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal—but directly its opposite. These 
men regard the interests of the schools 
and the school work generally—Mr. 
Myers seems to look at his School Gazette 
regardless of public interests. ‘ Becky 
Sharp’ has no place in the work of edu- 
cation.”’ 

It seemed not improper thus to empha- 
size the leading divisions of the pam- 
phlet, and in this way also to note a con- 
trast for Mr. Myers, as we paid the cost 
of its distribution, and sent him no bill. 
It must be these marginal lines to which 
he refers as beyond the reach of his vo- 
cabulary. But why feel thus aggrieved? 
It is the school men of the State, past and 
present, rather than Zhe Journal who 
make the case against him. If it is 
‘Becky Sharp” that offends, he must 
blame Thackeray. The reference seemed 
apropos, and he may find ‘‘ Vanity Fair’”’ 
profitable reading. Becky is not a beau- 
tiful character, and hardly fitted to figure 
in school or humanitarian work. Noth- 
ing beyond this was ever sent into his 
county to ‘‘slaughter’’ him, so far as we 
know, and this half-dozen copies to each 
school board would not have been sent, 
if he had not written for the pamphlet, 
which it was but natural to suppose he 
wished to distribute in his county. 

It would, no doubt, please Mr. Myers 
greatly to have Zhe School Journal attack 
the school administration and the state 
authorities in general for possible errors 
of judgment or policy that pass with the 
hour and are corrected or forgotten, since 
it would thus estrange many friends and 
forfeit its claim upon the confidence and 


_tegard of thousands of the good men of 


the state. Like the schools of the com- 
monwealth, Zhe School Journal knows no 
politics, except the broad principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
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Its field is very large; a little here and 
there, as seems best, is noted or discussed 
from month to month, and the year is 
gone. But we try to make that little 
worth to our readers much more than its 
cost to them. We shall continue the 
even tenor of our way, with or without 
the approval of Mr. Myers, and with or 
without an order for subscription from 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

The words most in favor with Mr. 
Myers, to cover his real purpose and make 
him seem a watchful public servant to 
such as do not know the situation and 
the facts of the case, are ‘‘ subsidized ’’ 
and ‘‘subsidizing.’’ These scare-crow 
terms frighten nobody of intelligence or 
discernment. For, on this line of reason- 
ing, in the same way and to the extent 
of any purchase made for the use of the 
State, is everybody ‘‘subsidized’’ who 
sells to the State anything that may be 
needed, though giving full value, and 
more, for money received. The State 
needs monthly twenty-five hundred copies 
of the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction that the work of this 
department may be done more effectively, 
and it buys this number at a lower fig- 
ure than it would be possible to secure 
equally effective service in any other way. 

We would prefer not to write this ar- 
ticle. It is an unpleasant duty. But 
Mr. Myers cannot be permitted to mis- 
state facts with impunity. That were 
gross injustice to the officers of the School 
Department and to the publisher of this 
periodical. We never saw the man until 
he rose to make his attack as above in 
the Directors’ Association. We never 
spoke to him until, a few days later, he 
advanced smiling to say that he did not 
mean to oppose Zhe Journal any further. 
We replied that he had done what he 
could against it thus far, and for reasons 
of selfish personal interest; and that we 
did not wish him to withdraw opposition, 
but rather to continue it to the end. 

We could not well speak in reply to 
Mr. Myers on the floor of the convention, 
but occupy space here that his attack 
may be answered. Our acquaintance in 
the Legislature does not extend beyond 
a half-dozen members, and the influence 
of Zhe Journal from considerations of par- 
tisanship is nothing. So that the ques- 
tion of subscription by the Department 
as heretofore stands upon the merits of 
the case, and the customary appropria- 
tion has again been made solely upon the 
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proper ground of important and valuable 
service rendered to the public school sys- 
tem during the past half century almost, 
and to be rendered, we trust, for another 
half century—since ‘‘ men pass and insti- 
tutions remain’’—and in deference to the 
wishes of the leading school men, the 
superintendents of schools, and the or- 
ganized school boards in all parts of 
Pennsylvania. As representing the views 
of the most active and energetic school 
directors, we are gratified at being able 
to refer the reader to what is said by Hon. 
John B. Warfel, a prominent school man 
(page 41, July, 1900), who has been a 
reader of Zhe Journal for forty-nine years; 
by Mr. John K. Wildman, of Bristol (page 
393, February number of Zhe Journal), 
and in the excellent paper by D. F. Fort- 
ney, Esq., of Bellefonte, read before the 
Directors’ Convention, and found in the 
April number, page 473. These good 
men, who are school men of long service 
and high character, do not in any re- 
spect agree with Mr. Myers. For the 
views of School Superintendents and 
School Directors generally, the reader is 
referred to the pamphlet so heartily disap- 
proved by Mr. Myers, copies of which 
can still be had by those desiring it. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS PRESENTED. 


Hon. Frank B. McClain, the earnest 
and able representative from the city of 
Lancaster, who has for years received 
The School Journal regularly, and knows 
it well both in itself and in its relation to 
the School Department, was much an- 
noyed at the successful strategy of Hon. 
Robert L. Myers, and was resolved that 
no trick should avail a second time to 
cripple the School Department or lessen 
the field of influence of Zhe Journal. He 
asked for a statement of points in the 
case, and we sent to him and also to 
Hon. Milton Heidelbaugh, Senator from 
Lancaster city, an earnest friend of edu- 
cation who is quite familiar with Zhe 
Journal and its work, the following, 
— seems to cover the ground fairly 
well. 


1. There are in Pennsylvania more than 2,500 
Schoel Districts. It is essential to the best in- 
terests of the schools that every one of these 
School Boards should be in as close touch as 

ible with the central office at Harrisburg, 
or suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 

2. More than fifty years ago this necessity 
forced itself upon the attention of the school 
authorities of the State, but it was not met 
satisfactorily until Zhe Pennsylvania School 
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Journal was, in 1855, made by law the official 
organ of the School Department, and sent 
monthly as a means of intercommunication be- 
tween the Department and every school district 
of the Commonwealth. 

3. Since 1855, it has been sent each month in 
the year to the Secretary of each school district, 
to be laid by that officer before his Board at its 
next meeting, and filed as the property of the 
Board for reference and use by its members, 
At the last session of the Legislature provision 
was made for this appropriation as usual. But 
because Mr. Robert L. Myers, a member of the 
Legislature from Cumberland county, thought 
refusal of this appropriation would help his 
School Gazette, it was cut off in the closing 
hours of the session, in a manner unlooked for, 
and at a time too late to reconsider such ad- 
verse action. 

4. As the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction, this journal has always con- 
tained the latest school legislation; the official 
decisions necessary at times in the interpreting 
and enforcing of the school law; full reports 
of the proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, of the annual Conven- 
tion of Superintendents, and of the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association, all of which is matter that should 
be in the hands of as large a number of school 
directors as possible; also, a very large body 
of matter of general educational interest, sug- 
gestive, instructive and in every way profitable; 
notes of school life and progress reported by 
the superintendents to the Department of Public 
Instruction from all parts of the State; and 
much other matter helpful in many ways to the 
school work in Pennsylvania—making a yearly 
volume of large size and great value of about 
six hundred large double-column pages. Much 
of this matter, including all the reports of these 
educational associations, is to be found only in 
The School Journal. 

5. The only continuous history, and the only 
one that makes any approach to completeness, 
that is now in existence anywhere, of the work 
of the School Department of the State since 
1854 is found in Zhe Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal—all the archives of this department of the 
State government, which had been carefully 
preserved for so many years, having been de- 
stroyed in the late fire. That these historical 
records are not now wholly lost is due solely to 
the fact that Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
has all along been the official organ of the 
Department, and as such has kept this record 
intact and beyond the reach of destruction from 
any cause whatsoever. In this fact alone 7he 
Journal has been worth to Pennsylvania more 
than all the money that has ever been appro- 
priated for aes of subscription of the 
Secretaries of School Boards. 

6. Zhe School Journal was made the official 
organ of the School Department by Hon. An- 
drew G. Curtin and State Superintendent Henry 
C. Hickok, men who rendered great service to 
the school system, and who knew well the 
value of this agency. Their action has been 
recognized and approved by every administra- 
tion and every Legislature since their day, the 
last Legislature being no exception in this re- 
gard, though the customary appropriation was, 
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by shrewd tactical management in the last 
hours of the legislative session, withheld from 
the Department of Public Instruction. The 
wisdom of the measure is evident in many ways, 
not only in constant support and gain to the 
system, but also in the fact—of which the State 
has good reason to be proud—that Pennsylvania 
has a more complete and better record in the 
files of her State School Journal, of the develop- 
ment of her system than is had by any other 
State in the Union, and this for the simple 
reason that it has, for so long a period, been the 
official organ of the State Educational Depart- 
ment. 

7. The Pennsylvania School Journal has been 
neither subsidized, nor supported out of the 
State treasury. The School Department, in 
order to reach every school district monthly 
with official and other matter of general interest 
to the schools, has subscribed for a given num- 
ber of copies, because that has been found a 
cheaper and more effective means than any 
other of securing needed service—and this for 
more than forty years, under both political 
parties, approved all the while by the best 
practical judgment that has at any time had 
control of our school affairs. The State is 
simply paying for ‘“‘supplies and service ren- 
dered,’’ the same as for coal in the furnaces 
of the Capitol building and service at the desks 
of those on duty in the various departments of 
the State government. 

8. Forty-four years continuous subscription 
under all school and State administrations in 
Pennsylvania represents the wise oy, oe of 
many of the best and ablest men who have at 
any time rendered unselfish service to the State, 
and establishes one of the strongest precedents 
known in the history of the Commonwealth. 
The Legislature cannot go wrong in following 
it. One of the most capable Superintendents 
the State has ever had is now in office. He pro- 
tests vigorously against the destructive policy 
of refusing this appropriation towards carryin 
on the work of his Department, and hee 
should be given his intelligent protest. 

g. State Superintendent Schaeffer assures us 
that the influence and work of the School De- 
partment have been much crippled during the 

ast two years for lack of this appropriation. 

his is at once evident from the fact that nearly 
two thousand (2000) school boards have not re- 
ceived the official organ of the Department, and 
have been practically without knowledge of very 
much that has been said and done during that 
time in the educational work of the State— 
which they would have found in Zhe School 
Journal. He does not wish to continue thus 
isolated from the school districts, entering upon 
his new term of office handicapped in his great 
field of labor as no other State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania has been for nearly fifty years. 
He earnestly desires that this appropriation be 
made a of the contingent expenses of the 
Department of Public Instruction, feeling that 
he cannot give any order for this subscription— 
as authorized by the law of the State—unless 
the money has been appropriated therefor. 

10. The School Superintendents of every 
grade, almost without exception, and very 
many of the leading School Directors in Penn- 
sylvania, have put themselves, individually, 
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upon record in very strong eudorsement of 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal, and the wise 
policy. of sending it to the Secretaries for use of 
their School Boards, and in hearty disapproval 
of the hostile action, and the blindly selfish 
personal interest, which succeeded in cutting it 
off from the school districts during the past two 
years. 

11, The three leading educational organiza- 
tions of Pennsylvania, namely, the State Edu- 
cational. Association, the Superintendents’ 
Association, and the State Association of School 
Directors, at their annual sessions in 1900, and 
the last two of them again in 1901, (the gen- 
eral Association does not meet this year until 
July), passed strong resolutions urging upon 
the Legislature the importance of continuing 
this appropriation to the Department of Public 
Instruction for sending Zhe Fennsylvania 
School Journal, its official organ, to all the 
school boards, as heretofore. 

12. The Law requires that it shall be so sent, 
and that this appropriation be made a part 
of the contingent expenses of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

13. The New England Journal of Education, 
whose distinguished edit®& knows all the school 
periodicals of the United States, says: ‘‘ The 
Pennsylvania School Journal has been in a class 
by itself. No other State journal has ap- 

roached this in scope or in power. It is the 

est history of education in a State, for the past 
forty-eight years and more, that is to be found 
in all the land. We cannot give better evi- 
dence of our appreciation than to say that we 
have secured the entire set for forty-eight years, 
and have bound them at considerable expense, 
believing them indispensable to any first-class 
educational library. Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal has always been admirably edited, has 
had high literary flavor, and has not only given 
important and interesting facts concerning the 
educational affairs of Pennsylvania, but the 
most important facts regarding education in 
general. Its State appropriation, never ex- 
ceeding $2,500 a year, has, for more than forty 
years, been paid by the Department of Public 
Instruction for subscription to Zhe Journal for 
the secretary of each of the twenty-five hundred 
school districts of Pennsylvania. Rarely has 
so little money done so much for the cause of 
education as has this annual appropriation, and 
the State of Pennsylvania deserves high praise 
for this encouragement of a first-class journal 
of education.”’ 

14. There is probably no hundred thousand 
dollars of the general school appropriation— . 
this is the view expressed by many of the best 
school men of the State who are most com- 

etent to judge of the value of agencies at work 
in this field—that has equaled in actual benefit 
to the schools this twenty-five hundred dollars 
appropriated in a way so helpful toward the 
truest end of school work. That high end and 
purpose is the scattering of good seed in a fertile 
soil, over the entire educational field in Penn- 
sylvania. Taking root here and there, now and 
again, in all parts of the State, through all 
these years, this good seed has sprung up and 
borne fruit, ‘‘some sixty, some an hundred 
fold.’”” And what is true of the past should be 
equally true of the future. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN WANTED. 


It is interesting to know what the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction in 
the early years of the school system 
thought and said of an Official Organ of 
the Department that should be published 
monthly by some responsible party, it 
being impracticable for the officers of the 
Department itself to publish any such 
periodical. 

State Supt. Charles McClure, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, in his Annual 
Report of the School System for the year 
1843, speaks of a monthly ‘‘ devoted to 
the interests of Common Schools,’’ soon 
to be started by Dr. John S. Hart, Princi- 
pal of the Philadelphia High School, and 
says: ‘‘ As a medium for diffusing correct 
views in relation to Common Schools, 
and as an organ for conveying to Direc- 
tors the opinions of the Superintendent 
in relation to the school law, such a pub- 
lication will be of immense value.’’ A 
year later in speaking of this new 
monthly, which was started by Dr. Hart 
in January, 1844, but soon discontinued 
for lack of support, twelve numbers only 
being found in the State Library, Supt. 


McClure says in his annual report for 
1844: ‘‘As a means of conveying to the 
public correct views on the subject of 


education—for aiding Directors and 
Teachers in the performance of their 
duties by communicating information 
connected with the schools, which cannot 
so readily be had elsewhere—and for im- 
parting valuable suggestions for improve- 
ment in every department of education, 
the Journal promises to be of the greatest 
utility. But it is on account of the aid 
its general circulation would afford the 
State Superintendent in the discharge of 
his official duties that it deserves special 
attention. ‘The questions he is repeatedly 
called upon to answer, by directors and 
others, in different parts of the state, are 
very often of the same nature, requiring 
the same answer; a separate letter must 
be written to each, not infrequently fifty 
or a hundred letters of precisely the same 
import. A single answer or decision 
published and circulated in this way 
(through the Journal), among the Boards 
of Directors would answer every purpose. 
The Journal would be a valuable auxiliary 
to the Superintendent in various other 
ways. From these considerations, there- 
fore, the undersigned is induced to 
recommend to the Legislature to make 
arrangements for supplying each Board 
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of Directors with at least one copy of 
The Common School Journal.’’ 

In his Annual Report for 1845, State 
Supt. Jesse Miller, Secretary of Common- 
wealth, says: ‘‘In January, 1844, the 
publication of the Common School Journal 
was commenced by Professor Hart, of 
Philadelphia. At the end of one year it 
was suspended for want of patronage. 
This is a matter of deep regret, as its 
continuance would have afforded a 
medium of conveying information to the 
public generally in relation to our 
schools, and especially to the School Di- 
rectors. All the important decisions of 
the Superintendent, with other useful in- 
formation, might be conveyed to the 
School Directors of every district by such 
a publication, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of a great part of the correspondence 
between them and the departmeut.’’ In 
his Annual Report for 1846, Supt. Miller 
says: ‘‘ The importance of having a peri- 
odical devoted to the advancement of the 
cause of Common School education was 
referred to in my last report. Subsequent 
reflection has fully confirmed my confi- 
dence in the great good that would result 
to the cause from the establishment ot 
such a Journal and its circulation in the 
respective districts among the directors, 
teachers and people. Should any propo- 
sition be made, by a suitable person, to 
establish such a publication, I cannot 
recommend it too strongly to the favor 
and patronage of the Legislature.’’ 

These were the views of State Superin- 
tendents McClure and Miller ten years 
before the Act authorizing subscription 
was written by Deputy Supt. Henry C. 
Hickok, and enacted into law. Mr. 
Hickok was Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools and had active charge of the 
school interests of the State under Hon. 
Andrew G. Curtin, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and ex-officio Superin- 
teudent of Common Schools during the 
administration of Governor Pollock, 
1855 to 1858. He was the first Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools after the 
bureau was erected into a department, 
and was one of the most alert, enthusi- 
astic and capable men at any time con- 
nected with the general direction of our 
school affairs. The value of the measure 
was clearly foreseen at this early day, 
but it remained for a later administration 
to secure the law, and for the School 
System to realize its promise during the 
past forty-four years of steady, vigorous 
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growth. But the Common School 
Journal published by Dr. Hart in 1844 
meant only financial loss to its publisher. 
No other man seemed willing to risk 
similar loss for the public good until Dr. 
Burrowes, a man of unbounded faith, in 
1852, started Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal. He published it for nearly 
eighteen years, mainly as a labor of love, 
and without financial profit at any time. 

Mr. Hickok’s legacy to the School 
System consists in service rendered in 
many ways, but especially upon four 
lines: His quick eye saw the chance for 
the passage of a Normal School bill, and 
he requested Dr. Burrowes at the oppor- 
tune moment to write the same, receiv- 
ing it and having it in the hands of the 
Education Committee within three days; 
he was, at a very critical period in its 
history, the eloquent, tactful and resolute 
defender of the new law establishing the 
County Superintendency; he wrote the 
Separation Act creating the Department 
of Public Instruction; and he wrote the 
section of the Act authorizing the State 
subscription to Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal for the Secretaries of the School 
Boards. ‘This section originally provided 
for sending Zhe Journal to both Presi- 
dents and Secretaries, but the appropria- 
tion needed for this seemed too large and 
the President was dropped. Mr. Hickok 
always held that this omission was a 
mistake, and that the schools of the 
State would have made greater progress 
if both President and Secretary had, for 
all these years, been receiving and read- 
ing Zhe Journal. Superintendents gen- 
erally will agree that he was right on 
this as on other questions of school 
policy. The Act was approved May 8, 
1855, and in the June number, in a 
circular from the Department, he says, 
over the signature of Secretary Curtin: 
‘*The ninth section of the Act makes 
The. Pennsylvania School Journal the 
official medium of communication be- 
tween the State Department and each 
school district in the Commonwealth. 
It needs no argument to prove the obvious 
saving of labor and expense which will 
result to the Department. The copies 
subscribed for by the Superintendent 
under this section will be regularly 
mailed to the Secretaries of the respective 
Boards of Directors. It would be much 
more advantageous to the cause of the 
Common Schools if each director were 
supplied with a copy of Zhe Journal ; 
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but as the Legislature did not make 
arrangements for the matter to that ex- 
tent, it is suggested and advised that the 
Boards which have not already done so” 
have the power and right to fill out the” 
subscription to one for each director, at- 
the cost of the District.’’ 

Mr. Hickok always congratulated him- 
self upon this law, regarding it one of 
the very best things he had ever done or 
aided in doing for the schools of Penn- 
sylvania—good growing on to ever- 
increasing good. Since 1855 the School 
System has grown to large proportions, 
and the Directors are a vast army of 
officials for whose guidance laws and de- 
cisions, old and new, should be within 
easy reach. These are presented from 
time to time in 7he Journal, to say noth- 
ing of hundreds of subjects suggestive, 
practical and helpful, which are not 
‘‘law’’ at all, but are, many of them, 
fully as important for the School Director 
to consider as any school law upon the 
statute books. If an Official Organ was 
needed in that early day, there is even 
more need of it now. Nothing shows 
this more clearly than the fact that, dur- 
ing the two years (since June, 1899), 
more than 1900 School Districts have not 
been in monthly contact with the Depart- 
ment, while in 1855 the number of dis- 
tricts in all was little over 1600. What 
blind self-interest meant as a blow at 
The Pennsylvania School Journal has but 
crippled the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Schools—for 7he Journal will. 
live with or without this subscription. 


ONE OFFICIAL ORGAN OR MANY? 


The speech of Senator William E. 
Miller, of Cumberland county, upon the 
subject of an official organ for the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the 
only speech made when the matter was 
under consideration, April 18, 1899, was: 
unusually brief, and is as follows: ‘‘If 
we make an appropriation for that school 
journal, there is no reason why we should 
not make an appropriation to every school 
journal in the Commonwealth!’’ Hon. 
George R. Dixon, of Elk, and Hon. Wm. 
T. Marshall, chairman of the Conference 
Committee, made answer on the follow- 
ing day: It is the Law. Every State 
Superintendent since 1843 says ‘‘ No”’ to 
Senator Miller; County, City, Borough 
and Township Superintendents, and in- 
telligent School Directors everywhere in 
Pennsylvania who know what is doing in 
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the best interest of the schools, with one 
accord dissent from a school policy so 
ridiculous and impracticable as that sug- 
gested by Senator Miller. The appro- 
priation is not and ought not to be made 
in the interest of Zhe School Journal, but 
of the School Department, the School 
Districts and the School System. 

A very unusual book was published 
last summer, entitled the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Educational Associations for 1900,’’ which 
contains the proceedings of the three 
leading educational bodies of Pennsyl- 
vania for the year, namely, the State 
Teachers’ Association, the Superintend- 
ents’ Association and the School Direct- 
ors’ State Association. It is simply a 
reprint of the full reports given during 
the year 1900 in Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and, though it would make an 
ordinary book of 500 or 600 pages, it 
comprises but one-third to one-half the 
matter found in Zhe Journal during the 
year. The price of this book is One Dol- 
lar, and the proceedings published in this 
form, reprinted as they are page by page 
from a single year of Zhe School Journal, 
without change of type except in the folio 
line, show the value of an official organ 
in this item alone, to say nothing of 
others. These reports Zhe /Journal has 
presented from year to year in complete 
series. No other publication in the State 
has ever done it, or has ever pretended to 
do it. Why has Zhe Journal done it? 
Simply because it has been the one offi- 
cial organ of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Its forty-eight large vol- 
umes in uniform size make the noblest 
showing of its kind in the United States. 
The following list of school periodicals, 
which is taken mainly from Wickersham’s 
‘* History of Education in Pennsylvania,”’ 
will be suggestive : 

1844. Common School Journal, Philadelphia, 
John S. Hart. 

1850. Teachers’ Guide and Family Mentor, 
Pittsburg. 

1852. Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancas- 
ter, Thos. H. Burrowes. 

1854. Schuylkill County School Journal, 
Pottsville Teachers. 

1855. Teachers’ Institute, Brownsville, L. F. 
Parker. 

1857. School Journal, Philadelphia, G. N. 
Townsend. 

1858. Teachers’ Journal, Allentown, R. W. 
McAlpine. 

1859. Educator and Ed. Record, Pittsburg, 
Samuel Findley. 

1860. National Educator, Pittsburg, Robert 
Curry. 
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1860. National Educator, Quakertown, A. R. 
Horne. 

1860. Educational Record, Lancaster, D. L. 
Sauders. 

1861. Pennsylvania Teacher, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia. 

1868. Teachers’ Advocate, Johnstown. 

1868. The Teacher, Philadelphia, Eldredge & 
Brother. 

1868. Educational Gazette, Philadelphia. 

1868. School Casket, Pittsburg, M. B. Sloan. 

1870. School Chronicle, Pittsburg, M. B. 
Sloan. 

1875. Educational Voice, Pittsburg, Teachers’ 
Institute. 

1878. Allegheny Teacher, Allegheny, Teach- 
ers. 

1879. Teachers’ Advocate, Mercer, A. T. 
Palm. ° 

1881. Educational Review, Pittsburg, A. T. 
Palm & Co. 

1883. Pennsylvania Teacher, Pittsburg, A. T. 
Palm. 

1884. Educational News, Harrisburg, A. N. 
Raub. 

1886. School Gazette, Harrisburg, Robert L. 
Myers & Co. 

1893. Educational Independent, Edinboro, J. 
A. Cooper. 

1898. The Teacher, Philadelphia, Teachers. 

This partial list shows, probably, not 
more than one-half the journalistic ven- 
tures of this kind that have been made in 
Pennsylvania during the past forty years 
in. the different counties by individuals, 
by city and county institutes, by Normal 
Schools, etc. We recall not a few of 
them that began with enthusiasm, and 
were sustained for a short time, but for 
lack of patronage soon succumbed to 
printers’ bills and the indifference of 
teachers. Three of those named above 
are still upon our exchange list. How 
would it have been possible to make each 
of these an official organ, as Mr. Miller 
foolishly suggests? And to what endless 
annoyance and confusion such absurd 
policy must lead ! 

In his interesting ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania,’’ quoted above, Dr. 
Wickersham says: ‘‘In January, 1852, 
the first number of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal was issued. It was edited 
by Thomas H. Burrowes, and published 
at the request of the Lancaster County 
Educational Society. At first it was sim- 
ply intended as a county publication, but 
it soon began to circulate outside of the 
county, and was enlarged to meet the 
growing demand. Educational magazines 
had been published in the State previ- 
ously, but they were without exception 
short lived, and confined to a narrow 
sphere of influence. Zhe School Journal, 
under the control cf an editor who had 
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been State Superintendent and enjoyed a 
wide reputation as an able and earnest 
friend of education, soon became a pow- 
erful agent in the work of school reform 
then in progress. Its influence in creat- 
ing more general interest in the cause of 
education, in originating and shaping 
measures for the good of the schools, in 
making itself the organ of teachers and 
school officers throughout the State, and 
the medium by which the proceedings of 
their meetings were made known to the 
public, can hardly be overestimated.”’ 

The only complete set of annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction from 1835 to 1900 is 
to be found in Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, It has been the organ of the 
Department since 1855, and hence this 
complete record, all reports made before 
1852 having been republished in Volume 
16. Some of them, as we well remember, 
were reprinted from old pamphlets, thin, 
small and time-stained, that Dr. Bur- 
rowes had carefully collected and pre- 
served, and which he thought could not 
be duplicated anywhere else in Pennsyl- 
vania. He did this so that there might 
be at least one complete set of these re- 
ports in existence for future reference. 
It is now to be had, so far as we know, 
only in Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. 
And this because it is the official organ 
of the Department. 

The only continuous record of the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, whether semi- 
annual or annual, through its fifty ses- 
sions of greater or less importance, is to 
be found in Zhe Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. It has always been the organ of the 
Association, and hence this valuable his- 
torical and educational record. The re- 
cord of proceedings of the City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents’ Association and of 
the Pennsylvania State Directors’ Asso- 
ciation in their annual sessions is given 
with equal fullness. And this because it 
is the one official organ of the School 
Department. 


STATUTE LAW AND DECISIONS. 


The law of the State under which 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal is made the 
official organ of the Department of Public 
Instruction may be found in the Penn- 
sylvania School Laws and Decisions, 
pages 238 and 239, as follows: 


CCL. That Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
shall be recognized as the official organ of the 
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Department of Common Schools of this Com- 
monwealth, in which the current decisions made 
by the Superintendeut of Common Schools shall 
be published free of charge, together with all 
official circulars, and such other letters of ex- 
planation and instruction as he may find it 
necessary or advisable to issue from time to 
time, including his annual report; and the 
Superintendent is hereby authorized to sub- 
scribe for one copy of said School Journal, to be 
sént to each Board of School Directors in the 
State, for public use, and charge the cost thereof 
to the contingent expenses of the Department 
of Common Schools. (See Act May 8, 1855, sec. 
9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511.) 

167. Zhe Journa/ is the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the deci- 
sions, advices, explanations, construction and 
information, with the instructions and forms 
published in the official department of it, are 
of equal authority and force as if they were 
contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the secretary of each 
district at the cost of the State is to be laid 
before the Board at the next meeting after its 
receipt, and the file thus received is to be pre- 
served by the secretary and handed to his suc- 
cessor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe for 
one copy of Zhe Jeurnal for each member, at 
the cost of the District, as a means of informa- 
tion in relation to the duties of their offices, and 
the general condition and operations of the 
system in other parts of the State. 


WHAT THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS SAY. 


The following expression of opinion 
from each of the three organized Penn- 
sylvania Educational Associations hold- 
ing annual sessions in the interest of the 
public schools is at once decided and 
unanimous. It is an endorsement which 
would not be given save upon the score 
of intrinsic merit and goad service ren- 
dered all the while to the cause of educa- 
tion. The first resolution here found was 
adopted unanimously February 15, 1900, 
by the State Directors’ Association. The 
resolution adopted by the same body of 
School Directors in 1go1 is given else- 
where in this article, in connection with 
Robert L. Myers’ objection to the same. 

Resolved, That the failure of the last Legisla- 
ture to appropriate funds to circulate informa- 
tion from the Department of Public Instruction 
to Boards of Directors through Zhe Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal is a matter of regret and loss; 
and that this convention urgently recommends 
that the appropriation for that purpose be re- 
sumed. 

The convention of City and Borough 
Superintendents adopted the following 
resolutions, the first in Philadelphia in 
1900, the second in Harrisburg in 1gor : 

1900.— Resolved, That the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association be re- 
quested to endeavor to secure the necessary 
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legislation providing for the free distribution of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal to every 
School Director in the State. 

1901.—Resolved, That we recognize in 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal an efficient agency 
in the work of education, and regretting the 
temporary suspension of its circulation by fail- 
ure of appropriation, we hope the present Leg- 
islature will agree with us upon the propriety 
of renewing such appropriation for the current 
volume, so that the Directors of the State may 
have the advantage of this direct communica- 
tion with the State Department so long and 
profitably experienced. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at Williamsport in 1900 
by the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association in expression of the senti- 
ment of this very large and representative 
body of teachers and others interested in 
general education from all parts of the 
State of Pennsylvania : 

Resolved, That The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, for nearly fifty years the organ of the De- 

artment of Public Instruction, should be sent 

y order of the School Department to the Sec- 
retaries of all the School Boards in the Common- 
wealth, as a most valuable medium of monthly 
contact between this Department and the School 
districts in all parts of the State, and we respect- 
fully urge that the appropriation needed for 
this purpose be restored at the coming session 
of the Legislature. 

And at the annual meeting of the same 
State Educational Association held/re- 
cently in Philadelphia, this resolution of 
congratulation was adopted July 4, 1901: 

Resolved, That the educational interests of 
the Commonwealth are to be congratulated in 
the fact that the Legislature at its recent session 
restored the appropriation whereby 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal will again be placed in 
the hands of the various School Boards of the 
State. 


FULL REPORTS NOWHERE ELSE. 


We reprint these paragraphs from a 
recent (April) number of Zhe School Jour- 
nal, as presenting more at length what is 
elsewhere briefly stated : 

‘The annual convention of City, Bor- 
ough and Township Superintendents and 
that of the School Directors of Pennsyl- 
vania were held in mid-February at Har- 
risburg. The proceedings of the Super- 
intendents’ meeting, with reports and 
papers given in full, are found in our 
March number, and occupy some fifty 
pages. The proceedings of the State 
Association of School Directors, with 
papers also in full, are presented here- 
with in the current (April) number of 
The Journal, ‘There has been some delay 
in getting out these numbers, but the 
fullness of these reports and the excellent 
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character of the matter presented make 
ample amends for this short-coming. 

‘* These proceedings are found only in 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, and no- 
where else even in moderately condensed 
form in any other publication whatever. 
They may be read with profit by every 
School Director who is interested in the 
schools, as well as by every Director who 
is not so interested, since to read what 
these earnest men have to say might 
arouse him to a sense of solemn duty 
neglected and grave responsibility disre- 
garded. 

‘*But how is this possible unless the 
work done at these meetings be spread 
upon the printed page, and sent to a 
large proportion of these men in an off- 
cial organ, upon the order of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction? The news- 
paper can give but brief passing mention 
to any meetings of this kind, and the ex- 
cellent papers read here, with these profit- 
able discussions, would be practically un- 
heard of by the State and unknown but 
for Zhe Journal, which has published all of 
them with much the same complete and 
satisfactory fullness from the beginning, 
thus giving to these conventions a very 
large audience, numbering many thou- 
sands widely distributed within and be- 
yond the borders of the State. They are 
also put into permanent form, always ac- 
cessible in the annual volumes of Zhe 
Journal, so that they may be referred to 
years afterwards if, for any reason, that 
shall seem desirable. 

“The School Journal, as the official 
organ of the Department of Public In- 
struction, should contain all this matter. 
The Department, because it does contain 
such reports, together with its own official 
announcements, and much besides that 
is suggestive and appropriate in a journal 
of its class, has for nearly fifty years sub- 
scribed for it for the Secretary of each 
school district, a distinctive feature of the 
school work in Pennsylvania.’’ 


CONTINUOUS RECORD NOWHERE ELSE. 


Through all the long series of meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, from the first to the fifty-first, 
without a break anywhere in the line, 
their daily sessions are to be found in the 
successive volumes of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal—and nowhere else. 

The vast quantity of matter relating to 
schools and school work ; topics of special 
and general educational interest ; school 
law, school policy, school history, school 
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methods, devices, incentives, suggestions 
of every sort; literature, science; art— 
that is found here, reported in these pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association from year to year through 
these fifty meetings, is simply amazing. 
There are over twenty-two hundred large 
double-column octavo pages devoted to 
these reports alone, enough to fill many 
ordinary books. And this is but a part 
of the valuable matter contained in these 
forty-nine volumes which are found every- 
where in the offices of Superintendents 
and Secretaries and in Teachers’ Libraries 
throughout Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal thus 
makes possible such continuous history 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation as was published in brief, during 
the past summer, in a volume entitled 
“Pennsylvania Educational Associations,” 
which was itself reprinted from 7he Jour- 
nal type and pages. 

The first of these meetings the writer 
attended was in Lancaster in 1853, when 
a school-boy of sixteen ; the first in which 
he was enrolled as a member was in 1855. 
We attended four successive meetings 
during the years 1855 and 1856, and since 
1866, at Gettysburg, shortly after we went 
upon Zhe Journal, have been present at 
every meeting. The work of reporting 
meetings like these is not easy, nor are 
there many persons who can do it well. 
Hence the Secretary of the Association is 
given authority to employ a skilful re- 
porter. Zhe Journal being the organ of 
the Association, its publisher has been 
continued for many years as the Secretary, 
1. That the benefit of long experience may 
be had in securing a report of proceedings 
that shall be as complete as possible ; and 
2. That no time may be lost in getting it 
through press and into the mails. We 


remember meetings held long ago of 


which meager reports were made, and, 
after adjournment, it was difficult to get 
even these from the Secretary, whose 
home was be in a part of the State distant 
from Zhe Journal. ‘There was much an- 
noyance from delay, and dissatisfaction 
as to result. For thirty years Mr. Joseph 
D. Pyott, an expert in stenography, alert, 
conscientious and of excellent judgment 
in this line of work, has made the careful 
and accurate report of the proceedings 
found here. This practical policy will 
account for the character and fulness of 
these reports during the continuous 
period here named. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


JupGE J. Hay Brown, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, says in an address 
at the Law Academy of Philadelphia: 

‘*To two particular allurements, the 
active practitioner is most liable; and 
their strain is so seductive, that, like the 
mariner of Grecian story, he must seal 
his ears to its ravishing music. One of 
these is the attraction for political office. 
The function of the lawyer naturally 
makes him the spokesman of his party, 
and he is easily drawn into the whirlpool 
of that intensely interesting and absorb- 
ing passion, which, supplemented with 
popular applause, the clamor of the mul- 
titude, the triumph of the hour, and all 
the attractiveness of public fame, sweeps 
away cool judgment, and, with it, his 
general interest in himself and his client. 

‘‘There have been undoubtedly great 
statesmen who were great lawyers, and, 
besides the exalted office of the Judge, 
that of popular representative—to be the 
tribune or executive of the people—is the 
fit aspiration of a lawyer’s career; but it 
must come as the end and reward of pro- 
fessional success, and not as a means to 
it. When will young lawyers learn this 
truth? When will they know that a 
struggle for preferment in political life 
before it has been reached in the profes- 
sion means failure in both? When I 
recall the many lives so full of early 
promise among us that have gone out in 
bitter disappointment in the strifes of 
politics, I would that some one could 
come trumpet-tongued to every youthful 
lawyer as he starts on, his career to tell 
their story for its warning. 

‘Individual financial failure, or failure 
of business enterprises with which the 
lawyer may be induced to become con- 
nected, discredits him in his high pro- 
fession. The lawyer should ever guard . 
against such embarrassments, and re- 
member that upon his thrift he must 
largely depend for an undisturbed mind, 
for coolness of judgment and for his 
ability to give unbroken attention to his 
clients’ interests. Next to man’s duty 
to so live as to be at peace with himself 
is that of acquiring, not only an unblem- 
ished name, but an estate as well; for 
the world presents few sadder spectacles 
than poverty in old age after neglected 
opportunities in the noontide of life. 

‘The American lawyer enters upon 
his career among a Christian people; he 
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springs from the loins of Christian par- 
ents, and he is reared in the Christian 
faith. He may not be denied success in 
professional life because not identified 
with some church, but he dare not defy 
the Christian religion, or utterly ignore it 
in his daily walk and conversatlon.”’ 


os 
> 


MEMORIALS AT MERCERSBURG. 








TRIBUTE TO DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 





OME twelve years ago, when the 
schools of Pennsylvania were en- 
gaged in erecting a monument in honor 
of their great teacher, Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
who had fallen with his armor on and his 
face to the front, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
wrote, ‘‘Is it not a significant fact that 
the world is beginning to honor those 
who train for life as much as those who 
take life?’’ 

This fact has been amply and finely 
illustrated since then; but nothing finer 
was ever done in this direction than 
what is known as the ‘‘Dr. Higbee 
Memorial,’’ which, as was predicted, is 
now ‘‘spoken of as the first successful 
effort made in Pennsylvania by the 
schools at large to show enduring respect 
to the memory of a man whom the State 
‘delights to honor,’ because of his great 
service in the educational field.’’ Other 
memorials have followed in honor of 
other worthy men of the State, as was to 
be expected from the impetus thus given 
to a movement whose high purpose is to 
give fitting expression to the noblest 
sentiment of which the heart of man is 
capable—that of affectionate esteem and 
grateful remembrance. To do this— 
anything—in remembrance of a good 
man, is to do a good and worthy thing. 

A recent example of this kind of 
worthy doing occurred at Mercersburg in 
connection with the Commencement ex- 
ercises of the Mercersburg Academy. A 
leading feature of these exercises was the 
unveiling of portraits of President Bu- 
chanan, Dr. Thos. G. Apple, and Dr. E. 
E. Higbee, painted respectively by three 
of the best artists in the country. Presi- 
dent James Buchanan, it will be remem- 
bered, was born at Stony Batter, situated 
in a gorge of the mountain, within a few 
miles of Mercersburg, which a few years 
later became his home. Here he re- 
ceived his first schooling, including Latin 
and Greek, for even at that early day 
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this mountain village afforded educa- 
tional facilities of a high order. This 
was the first time probably since Mr. 
Buchanan’s death, that, in his native 
place, any public exercises were held in 
honor of his memory. The portrait, 
which is said to be finer than the one in 
the White House at Washington, was 
presented to the Academy by Mrs. Har- 
riet Lane Johnston, who was present at 
the unveiling. The memorial address 
was delivered by the Hon. W. Rush 
Gillan, of Chambersburg. 

A far keener and livelier interest, how- 
ever, was aroused by the portraits of Dr. 
Apple and Dr. Higbee, the two presidents 
of Mercersburg College during the fifteen 
years of its strenuous life. These two 
men, so different in many respects, and 
yet in aims and purpose and ideals so 
much alike, had made a deep impression 
upon the six hundred or more students 
who, for a longer or shorter time, had 
come under the influence of their teach- 
ing. Many of these old students, glad 
in their hearts of the occasion and the 
opportunity, made a pious pilgrimage 
back to the old place hallowed by the 
sweetest memories. They gathered to- 
gether in pleasant re-union—among them 
ministers (of the sixty-three graduates 
twenty-five became ministers), college 
professors, one professor of Greek in 
Oregon University, physicians, lawyers, 
farmers, business men, and several poli- 
ticians from an inland city—all of them 
testifying to the abiding influence for 
good exerted upon their lives by these, 
their master teachers. 

‘Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh,’’ and these men, 
matured and steadied by years of ex- 
perience and enriched and mellowed by 
contact with the world’s larger life, spake 
out of full hearts, in which, and not so 
much in their trained minds, lay hid the 
dearest possession of their college days— 
the affectionate thoughts and tender rec- 
ollections they had of their old teachers 
and friends. 

It was good to be there and live over 
again those old days, that become 
brighter and brighter as the mist thickens 
before the eyes in their wistful look for a 
still brighter and gladder to-morrow. 
‘* Blessed are the home-sick, for they 
shall get home.”’ 

The memorial address for Dr. Apple 
was delivered by Prof. John C. Bowman, 
of the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
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and that for Dr. Higbee, by Prof. Geo. 
F. Mull, of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. Both speakers had been students 
at Mercersburg, and spoke from intimate 
knowledge of their subjects. Their ad- 
dresses were well received by the large 
and sympathetic audience present. The 
portraits themselves are a worthy tribute 
from grateful students to the memory of 
good men and true, and Mercersburg 
Academy is to be congratulated upon the 
acquisition of so valuable an adjunct to 
its general equipment for the training of 
boys for life. We take the following 
extracts from the tribute of Prof. Mull to 
Dr. Higbee: 


‘The past is present in the soul, 
Though years in quick succession roll, 
And eyes, when dimmed by age, can trace 
Many an old familiar face 
Whose smiles responsive will illume 
The gloomy portals of the tomb. 


‘*The happiest hours of happy days, 
Like sweetest lines of sweetest lays, 
Go with us wheresoe’er we go 
And treasured long the dearer grow. 
Age spreads o’er youth more glorious hues 
Than sunset o’er the gathering dews; 
And brighter do old memories rise 
Than rosy morn through dappled skies.’’ 


-Thus wrote Doctor Higbee in the last 
academic year of Mercersburg College. 
They are the closing lines of that beautiful 

trsonal poem, ‘‘ Forsan et haec olim mem- 
inisse juvabit,’’—part of, as he says, ‘‘all 
my scattered buds of song, poor buds that 
had not sun enough to bloom.’’—which he 
sent to his dear friend at Lancaster, the 

entle and genial Professor William M. 

evin. So it pleases us now to remember 
these things. You will each interpret them 
according to P pews own pleasement; it is my 
privilege and honor to interpret some of 
them in their relation to the man who, from 
the standpoint of those embraced in this re- 
union, fills a very large space in the intel- 
lectual and personal history of Mercersburg. 
To-day our attention is fixed upon two 
men, Dr. Apple and Dr. Higbee, whose 
names are inseparably connected with Mer- 
cersburg College; and it is eminently fitting 
that their names should be coupled together 
in this memorial celebration, and that their 
portraits should hang side by side, within 
these walls, to perpetuate to the latest day 
the lineaments and features of their never- 
to-be-forgotten faces. 

If we employ no words of formal dedica- 
tion, in our thought these portraits are 
dedicated to the highest purpose by the 
noblest sentiment of which the human 
heart is capable—the sentiment of affec- 
tionate esteem and grateful remembrance. 
To provide the means and furnish forth the 
occasion for the proper expression of this 
sentiment, is in the highest degree praise- 
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worthy; and the thought of it, and the work 
of it, on the part of him who now occupies 
the presidency of this institution, Dr. Wm. 
M. Irvine, will not, he may be well assured, 
go without honorable and appreciative re- 
cognition. 

Doctor Higbee’s connection with Mercers- 
burg began just fifty years ago, when he 
entered the Theological Seminary as a 
student. His original intention was to 
study law, and he devoted some time to it. 
But then came the soul-struggle which 
ended in the conviction that ‘‘man can 
reach the true idea of his being only in 
Christ.’’ It also ended his law-studies, as 
expressed in his own solemn declaration, 
‘‘others may enter the legal profession, but 
I will preach the Gospel.’’ Little did he 
dream, when his student-days at the Semi- 
nary were over, that twelve years later he 
would return as one of the professors; but 
so it came to pass. In 1864, at the age of 
thirty-four, he entered upon the duties of 
the chair of Church History and New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, to which he had been 
elected as successor to Dr. Philip Schaff. 
It is interesting to note that during his pre- 
ceding pastorates at Bethel, Vt. (Congrega- 
tional church), Tiffin, and Pittsburg, he 
had found time for the pursuit of systematic 
study along various lines, notably in Latin 
and Greek, and a course in Hebrew under a 
learned Jewish Rabbi, in Pittsburg. This 
will help us to understand how at the age 
of thirty-four he should have been thought 
of as sufficiently qualified for so responsible 
a position. ; 

At this point our interest in Dr. Higbee 
deepens, for it was here that he again met 
the old friend of his Lancaster days, Dr. 
Harbaugh, who at that time occupied the 
chair of Didactic Theology, and was ‘‘at the 
very acme of his vast usefulness.’’ And it 
is to these two men, Harbaugh and Higbee, 
that we must trace the origin of Mercers- 
burg College. Its beginnings have been 
finely described by Prof. Jacob Kerschner, 
who quaintly and, for those of us who know 
him, characteristically says that his 
‘‘wenigkeit’’ was admitted into their com- 

any: ‘‘The sparsely occupied Seminary 
building itself, the halls at the south end of 
the town, the fine roomy preparatory build- 
ing, all monuments of zeal and liberality of 
a noble band of workers who now rest from 
their labors, confront these faithful and 
earnest men. The thought powerfully 
seized them that these buildings might be 
refilled; that these long corridors might 
echo the footsteps of academic youth; that 
these toil-erected structures might be saved 
from decay, and the work of the pious dead 
might be rescued from oblivion.”” _ 

Looking at it from this distance it seems 
little less than a marvel that, in one year’s 
time, the ‘‘thought’’ of these men should 
have sprung into deed and become an ac- 
complished fact. But in the fall of 1865 
Mercersburg College was opened with Dr. 
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Thos. G. Apple as its first president. In 
the difficult task of emer ee. up a college 
against the most formidable odds, Dr. 
Higbee had a large part. Laboring inces- 
santly, studying, teaching, preaching, lec- 
turing, writing articles for the Church 
Review, of which he was co-editor, and for 
the Messenger, of which he was Synodical 
editor, and serving upon some of the most 
important committees, notably the Hymn 
Book Committee—maintaining the most 
intense activity, whereby his physical re- 
sources were drained to their uttermost 
with a sublime disregard of personal ease, 
while his intellectual and spiritual resources 
were ever multiplying themselves by use 
and development into the splendid propor- 
tions of excellence attained in later years. 
Dr. Higbee’s official connection with the 
College began in 1871, when he was elected 
president. It he labored before, he labored 
now the more abundantly, for in addition 
to the College work, a post-graduate course 
in theology was established and success- 
fully maintained to the end. It was prob- 
ably here at Mercersburg that he did his 
best work; and yet this-work would seem to 
have failed, for after fifteen years of strenu- 
ous life, the College was compelled to close 
its doors. But what is the test of success- 
ful teaching? In the last analysis, it is the 
students of an institution of learning that are 
the exponents, as they are the living epis- 
tles, of its gospel of education. These epis- 
tles are read of men, and by their reading 
men judge a juster judgment and find a 
truer standard of measurement than flying 
Many of these 


flags and sounding brass. 
men have put their judgments on record. 
One of these sg se the latest we have 


seen, that of Dr. Spaugler Kieffer, we quote 

in part: ‘‘ Mercersburg College, during the 

comparatively brief term of its existence as 

a College, lived an intense life, wielded a 

powerful influence, and left a very distinct 

mark, traceable to this day, upon those who 

received their education there. As a class 

they seem to have something of that love of 
intellectual things, that passion for study, 

that enthusiasm for learning, something 

also of that still greater reverence for things 

moral and spiritual and that nobler passion 

for a life of service and sacrifice, with which, 
Mercersburg College seemed to possess the 

power of inspiring its students.”’ 

Dr. Highbee’s students are the witnesses 
to his teachin wer; and not only those 
who received their graduating diploma from 
his hands, but all those who came for but a 
short time under the spell of his transform- 
ing inspiration. What a teacher he was! 
How well I remember our recitations in 
Horace; there was no suspicion of ‘‘ gerund- 
or gro but everything was made to 

nd to the sole purpose of understanding 
and interpreting the immortal creations of 
the great Latin poet, so as to make their 
contents a heart-possession and a joy for- 
ever. For this work Dr. Higbee was a 
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master, and with him we were made to feel 
that Latin poetry was something more than 
a body of illustrative material whose onl 
usefulness lay in the facility with which it 
lends itself to the study of prosody and 
grammar. These latter were not ignored, 
but the main thing was to get at the 
thought, the idea, and re-clothe it in his 
own choice English for the easy apprehen- 
sion of his hearers. Thus he sent the warm 
life-blood coursing through the dry bones 
of this so-called dead language; for dead it 
could not be when re-animated, as it ever 
was by him, with the soul which was and is 
its life. 

Many a time, in the month of ‘‘leafy 
June,’’ or Chaucer’s favorite May, we 
gathered around him under the shade of 
one of his own beloved trees, where, 
stretched in easy attitude upon the grass, 
we recited our lesson, sure to imbibe from 
him, unconsciously though it were, some- 
thing of the fervor, the enthusiasm, the 
poetic fire, which constituted so large a part 
of his wonderful nature. 

And how he put himself out to widen our 
knowledge and cultivate in us the habit of 
— research and independent study! 

O we were made to read, by evening recita- 
tions in his study, the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, the old Canons of the Church, 
and Archbishop Trench’s collection of 
Sacred Latin Poetry, including many of 
those grand old hymns of the medizval 
church, in whose lines sound the “‘ voices in 
which men uttered the deepest things of 
their hearts.’’ It was something to be in- 
troduced into these by-ways of sound learn- 
ing, and to be touched, be it never so 
lightly, by the breath of scholarship. 
‘* What was his method ?’’—does some one 
ask? He had none; his personality was 
his method, and it never failed him. ‘‘If,’’ 
to quote from Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, ‘‘as 
Schleiermacher says, men are great in the 
degree and to the extent that they exert a 
moulding influence upon their fellow-men, 
then Dr. Higbee at Mercersburg was greater 
than Dr. Arnold at Rugby.”’ 

When he became State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, his whole concern was 
for the children, and for their greater good 
his power to inspire was brought to bear 
with telling effect upon the living forces 
and factors of the system that came under 
his direction. Thus we hear him plead: 
‘* However ogee a our system may be, 
and however skillfully arranged our ap- 
pliances and methods, without the presence 
of earnest and thoroughly qualified living 
men—without the moulding power of their 
character and lives upon our children—soul 
speaking to soul—deep answering to deep, 
with a voice infinitely more profound and 
mightier than any written book—the work 
must fail and the money virtually be thrown 
away.’’ If he did not accomplish all he 
wished and labored for, he sowed the seed 
and cultivated the ground from which much 
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precious fruit has since been gathered, es- 
pecially in the direction of unifying all the 
various educational interests of the State 
and in vastly extending the scope of higher 
education. He brought about the building 
of better school-houses, the planting of 
many thousands of shade trees and the im- 
planting of a love of nature in the breasts 
of the children, the lengthening of the 
school term, and the doubling of the school 
SS by the State. 

ne of his co-laborers, who knew him and 
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his work better than other living man, and 
who was intimately associated with his 

redecessors in the office, has this to say of 

im: ‘‘Dr. Higbee was ‘called’ for his 
time, and he has left the impress of his 
thought and his unique personality upon 
the educational work of the State—in the 
minds and hearts of the teachers of the State 
and of those engaged in the work of general 
school supervision—more clear-cut, deep, 
and firm than that of any other who pre- 
ceded him in his high office.”’ 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, July, 1901. 


By an oversight in second section, third | 


line, of the act relating to the ‘‘ Centraliza- 
tion of Township Schools ’’ (June number, 
page 619), the word ‘‘directors’’ got into 
type instead of ‘‘electors.’’ It should read 
‘‘ petition of a majority of the qualified 
electors representing or owning property to 
the amount of not less than one-fourth of 
the assessed valuation,’’ etc. Of course! 


<i 


COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 





The following State Teachers’ Certificates 


have been issued to college graduates : 

733. W. J. Hughes, Jackson Center, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City College, B.S., issued 
May 14, 1901. 

734. E. J. Shives, Wilkinsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, University of Wooster, A. B., 

ay 20, Igo!. 

735. Nina H. Ogden, Greenville, Mercer 
county, Thiel College, A. B., May 20, Igo. 

736. F. H. Bogrand, Sharon, Mercer 
county, Hiram College, Ph. B., May 20, 
Igol. 

737. George Brady Snyder, Lock Haven, 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania State College, 
B. S., May 20, Igor. 

738. Frances MacDowell, Neshannock, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
A. B., May 20, 1901. 

739. Effie M. Sloan, New Brighton, Beaver 
county, Geneva College, B. S., May 22, Igor. 

740. Henrietta Hoetzel, Irwin, Westmore- 
land county, Wooster College, A. B., May 
27, I9gOl. 

741. Maude L. Ruth, Scottdale, West- 
moreland county, Otterbein University, 
Ph. B., May 27, 1901. 

742. A. 
awanna county, Bucknell college, Ph. B., 
May 28, I901. 

743. William G. Cleaver, Johnstown, Cam- 
bria county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., June 3, 1901. 

744. Nellie S. Jennings, Johnstown, Cam- 
bria county, Mount Union College, B. S., 
June 3, 1901. : 

745. E.G. A. Cline, McEwensville, North- 


ilson Geary, Carbondale, Lack-: 





umberland county, Pennsylvania College, 
A. B., June 3, 1901. 

746. Henry Kemmerling, Scranton, Lack- 
awanna county, Lehigh University, June 7, 
Igor. 

747. Cora Lee Kerlin, Altoona, Blair 
county, Irving Female College, B. S., June 
7, Igo. 

748. Jos. J. Knappenberger, Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, A. B., June 7, 1901. 

749. H. H. Ford, West Fairfield, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, B.S., 
June 7, Igor. 

750. R. E. Anderson, Ridgway, Elk 
county, Grove City College, A. B., June 7, 
IgOI. 

751. John T. Bower, Fredonia, Mercer 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., June 7, 
IQOT. 

752. George N. Postlethwaite, Newton 
Hamilton, Mifflin county, Franklin College, 
B. S., June 13, Igor. 

753. A. H. Wright, Wilkinsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, A. B., June 13, Igor. 

754. Minta E. Mowry, Mercer, Mercer 
county, Wilson College; A. B., June 13,1901. 

755. H. B. Barshinger, Red Lion, York 
county, Central Pennsylvania College, B.S., 
June 13, I9oI. 

756. Eda Belle Nichol, Indiana, Indiana 
county, Westminster College. A. B., June 
13, IQOT. 

757. Bertha Campbell, Easton, Northamp- 
ton, Wilson College, A. B., June 13, 1901. 


-— 





CHILDREN PERFORMING ON STAGE, ETC. 


An Act regulating the employment of minor children 
for theatrical or athletic performances, singing exhi 
bitions, or for playing upon musical instruments. 


Section z. Be it enacted, &c., That any 
person, association, agency or corporation 
who shall take, receive, hire, employ, use, 
or have in custody, any child under the age 
of eighteen years, or who shall endeavor to 
secure by advertisement or otherwise any 
such minor child for the vocation, occupa- 
tion, calling, service or purpose of taking 
= in any theatrical performance, or ath- 
etic exhibition, or of singing, or of playing 
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upon musical instruments, without the 
consent of the parents or legally appointed 
guardians of such child having been first 
obtained, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof before any 
justice of the peace, magistrate or court of 
record, shall be fined not less than fifty dol- 
lars and not more than one hundred dol- 
lars. And upon second conviction, shall 
be imprisoned not less than one year and 
not more than three years. 

Approved—The 16th day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILLIAM A, STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly, No. 163. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


AN Act to authorize the co-operation of cities of the 
third class, school districts thereof,and incorporated 
library associations therein, for the erection and main- 
tenance of free public libraries. 

Section r. Be it enacted, &c., That in any 
case wherever in any city of the third class 
a free, non-sectarian public library now ex- 
ists, or is in the course of erection, or shall 
hereafter be established, under the form of 
an agreement between the controllers of the 
school district of such city and any incor- 
porated library association therein, upon 
terms as to control and management 
asso- 


whereby the said school district an 
ciation have equal representation, such 
agreement is hereby declared to be lawful, 


and shall be deemed a valid exercise of the 
respective rights and obligations of such 
district and incorporated association for the 
establishment and maintenance of a public 
library: Provided, however, The said agree- 
ment, by its terms, shall require the appro- 
priation of no money on the part of the dis- 
trict in excess of the revenue derived by 
existing law from the authorized levy of one 
mill on each dollar of valuation for library 
purposes: And further provided, That said 
sgreement by its terms shall require the 
said association to convert its entire prop- 
erty, or the income derived therefrom, to 
the uses of the library so established. 

Section 2, It shall be lawful for such cit 
to dedicate, for the uses of said library, suc 
real estate as may be suitable therefor; and 
to bind itself by ordinance guaranteeing 
that such library will be maintained under 
such agreement, at an annual expenditure 
not exceeding the amount derived from the 
library tax of said school district, at the 
authorized rate of one mill on each dollar of 
valuation. 

Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for the school 
controllers of such school district to appro- 
priate, under such agreement, the entire 
amount realized from the levy of the said 
library tax, now authorized by law, to the 
maintenance of the library so established, 
as aforesaid, and to the purchase of books 
therefor, and to direct the monthly payment 
of the revenue so derived, by the treasurer 
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of said school district, into the treasury of 
said Ke" 

Sec. g. The representatives of the corpo- 
rate bodies, aforesaid, appointed to conduct 
the control and management of such library, 
shall, under the name and title of ‘‘ manag- 
ers of library,’’ be a body politic and cor- 
porate, and shall manage and direct the 
affairs of said library, and make all neces- 
sary by-laws and regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with the constitution and laws of the 
Commonwealth. They shall have the power 
to sue and be sued, to have succession, to 
adopt a common seal; and.to receive, hold, 
dispose of and convey, all real and personal 

roperty purchased by, or conveyed to them 

y gift, devise or otherwise, in trust for the 
use of said institution, and shall serve with- 
out compensation: Provided, The secretary 
and the treasurer is elected from the num- 
ber of said managers, who shall receive such 
salary or compensation for their actual ser- 
vices as shall be affixed to said offices re- 
spectively, by said managers. 

Sec. 5. The said managers shall annually 
report, in writing, to the board of school 
controllers of the district and to the direc- 
tors of said association, respectively, an 
account of the expenditure of the moneys 
so received, as aforesaid, under the oath of 
the said managers or their secretary or 
treasurer, and such account shall be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the auditors by whom 
the accounts of the school controllers are 
audited, in like manner as their accounts. 

Sec. 6. Any agreement, ordinance, dedi- 
cation or organization to the end hereof, 
which shall have been heretofore concluded 
is hereby declared to be valid and effectual 
for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 7. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
est herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved—The 22d day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 189. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. 

AN Act to amend an act, entitled ‘‘ A further supplement 
to an act for the regulation and continuance of a 
system of education by common schools, approved the 
eighth day of May, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four,” approved the ninth day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

Section z. Be it enacted, &c., That sec- 
tion eleven of said act, which reads as follows: 

‘* Section 2. That after the passage of thts 
act no teacher in this Commonwealth shall 
receive from a county, city or borough 
superintendent a certificate as a teacher who 
has not a fair knowledge of orthography, 
reading, writing, geography, English gram- 
mar, mental and written arithmetic, history 
of the United States, and the theory of 
teaching; nor shall such certificate be given 
to any person who is in the habit of using, 
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as a beverage, any intoxicating drinks, and 
all certificates given to teachers shall set 
forth the branches in which those holding 
them have been found proficient, and indi- 
cate by suitable marks the degree of that 
proficiency,’’ shall be and hereby is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That after the first Monday of June, 
one thousand nine hundred and two, no 
teacher in this Commonwealth shall receive 
from a county, city or borough superin- 
tendent, a certificate as a teacher who has 
not a fair knowledge of orthography, read- 
ing, writing, geography, English grammar, 
mental and written arithmetic, history of 
the United States, the theory of teach- 
ing, and civil government, including State 
and local, and elementary algebra; nor 
shall such certificate be given to any person 
who is in the habit of using, as a beverage, 
any intoxicating drinks, or habitually takes 
opium ; and all certificates given to teachers 
shall set forth the branches in which those 
holding them have been found proficient, 
and indicate by suitable marks the degree 
of that proficiency. 

Approved—The 21st day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly, No. 175. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





“SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


An Act to amend an act, entitled “An act to amend an 
act, entitled ‘An act prescribing the mode of fixing the 
salaries of county superintendents of common schools,’ 
approved the twenty-ninth day of April, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, amend- 
ing the first section thereof by fixing minimum salar- 
ies to be paid said superintendents,” and prescribin 
the mode of fixing salaries above the minimum an 
below the maximum. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section 
one of an act, entitled ‘‘An act to amend an 
act, entitled ‘ An act prescribing the mode 
of fixing the salaries of county superin- 
tendents of common schools, approved the 
twenty-ninth day of April, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight, amending first section thereof by fix- 
ing the minimum salaries to be paid said 
superintendents,’’ which reads as follows: 

_ “* Section 1, That the salary of each super- 

intendent of common schools, elected ac- 

cording to law, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three and there- 
after, shall be four dollars and fifty cents 
for each school in his jurisdiction at_ the 
time of his election, to be paid out of the 
general fund appropriated for common 

schools: Provided, That the salary of a 

county superintendent shall in no case be 


less than one thousand nor more than two 
thousand dollars per annum: And provided 
further, That the convention of school direc- 
tors, when assembled for the purpose of 
electing a county superintendent, may vote 
him a salary 
would receive 


ater than the amount he 
y this act, such increase to 
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be in all cases taken from the school fund of 
the county thus voting. That in all coun- 
ties having over two hundred and ninety 
schools, or twelve hundred square miles of 
territory, or a school term exceeding seven 
and one-half months, the salaries of said 
superintendents shall not be less than 
fifteen hundred dollars,’’ be and the sameis 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 1, That the salary of each county 
superintendent of common schools, elected 
according to law, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and two, and thereafter, shall 
be ten dollars for each of the first one hun- 
dred schools within his jurisdiction, five 
dollars for each school above one hundred 
and not over two hundred, and two dollars 
each for each school above two hundred: 
Provided, That the salary of a county super- 
intendent shall in no case be less than one 
thousand dollars per annum, nor more than 
two thousand dollars per annum: And pro- 
vided further, That in all counties having 
twelve hundred square miles of territory, or 
a school term exceeding seven and one-half 
months, the salaries of said superintendents 
shall not be less than fifteen hundred 
dollars : And provided further, That a con- 
vention of school directors, assembled for 
the purpose of electing a county superin- 
tendent, may vote him a salary greater than 
the amount he would receive te this act, 
such increase to be in all cases taken out of 
the school fund appropriated for the county 
thus voting. 

Approved—The 17th day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILLIAM A. STONE, 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly, No. 169. 

W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





NORMAL SCHOOL INDEBTEDNESS. 


AN Act authorizing the trustees of any State Normal 
School of the State of Pennsylvania to refund its 
bonded indebtedness at a lower rate of interest, and to 
include in the reissue of .bonds a limited amount of 
additional indebtedness, contracted prior to the pas- 
sage of this act, for the erection of buildings or the 
making of other improvements. 

Section rz. Be it enacted, &c., That the 
several Normal Schools of the State of 
Pennsylvania, by their trustees, be and 
they are hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to replace, upon the buildings and 
grounds of any of said schools or any 
part of the same, any mortgage that is 
or shall become due on or after the passage 
of this act, at a lower rate of interest, not to 
exceed five per centum per annum ; and to 
increase said mortgage to a sum not, in any 
event, to exceed fifty thousand dollars, for 
the payment of debts contracted by the 
trustees of such Normal School prior to the 
time of the passage of this act: Provided, 
Said increase is for the purpose of payin 
loans and indebtedness heretofore contract 
by said trustees for the erection of buildings 
and making of improvements to buildings 
and grounds: And provided, also, That an 
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itemized and certified statement of the ex- 
penditures of said buildings and improve- 
ments be first submitted to the Auditor 
General, and be approved by him. | 

Sec. 2. That the bonds and mortgages of 
such school, hereby authorized, shall be 
signed by the president and attested by the 
secretary of the board of trustees, under the 
seal of the school, by the direction of the 
board of trustees, and shall be — at 
such time as they may fix, and the said 
bonds and mortgages, to be so placed 
shall be F oa liens to all mortgages 
and liens of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for money heretofore appropriated to 
the said schools by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that said bonds and mortgages 
shall be and hereby are exempt from all 
taxes. 

Approved—The 22d day of May, A. D. 
1901. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 190. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





FREE LIBRARIES IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
AN Act to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act for the estab- 

lishment of free public libraries in the several school 

districts of this Commonwealth, except in cities of first 
and second class,” approved the twenty-eighth day of 

June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 

ninety-five. 

Sec. 7. Beit enacted, &c., that section four 
of said act, which reads as follows: 

‘* Sec. g. The public library of each dis- 
trict shall be under the general management 
of nine trustees acting as the agents and 
appointees of the school board, who shall 
approve all plans for its storage and accom- 
modation, purchase and take charge of all 
books, maps, documents, relics and literary, 
historical or other contributions, appoint all 
employes and make all regulations and do 
all things necessary to its government, pres- 
ervation and maintenance, subject to the 
approval of the board. The president and 
treasurer of the board and the superintend- 
ent of the schools of the district (or if there is 
no such officer the secretary of the board) 
shall be ex-officio members of the board of 
trustees. The other six members shall be 
elected by the school board, two each for 
one, two and three years, and annually 
thereafter two members shall be chosen by 
said board for the term of three years. 
Each trustee shall serve until his successor 
is elected, and in case of a vancancy it shall 
be filled by the school board for the unex- 
pired term. The trustees shall make a 
report to the school board once each year, 
and oftener if called upon, of such subjects 
and in such manner as may be required by 
said board,’’ be and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows : 

Sec. 4. The public library of each district 
shall be under the general management of 
nine trustees acting as the agents and ap- 
pointees of the school board, who shall ap- 
prove all plans for its storage and accom- 
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modation, purchase and take charge of all 
books, maps, documents, relics and literary, 
historical or other contributions, appoint all 
regulations, and do all things necessary to 
its government, preservation and mainte- 
nance, subject to the approval of the Board. 
The President and treasurer of the Board 
aud the superintendent of the district (or if 
there is no such officer, the secretary of the 
board), shall be ex-officio members of the 
board of trustees. The other six members 
shall be elected by the school board, two 
each for one, two and three years, and 
annually thereafter two members shall be 
chosen by said board for the term of three 
years. Each trustee shall serve until his 
successor is elected, and in case of a vacancy 
it shall be filled by the school board for the 
unexpired term. The trustees shall make a 
report to the school board once each year or 
oftener if called upon of such subjects and 
in such manner as may be required by said 
board: Provided, that any board of sehool 
directors of any township or borough, or any 
other organization having control of the com- 
mon schools o. any township or borough, may, 
when decided upon by resolution duly passed 
by a majority of the members of said board 
of school directors or other organization, hav- 
ing control of the common schools, as te 
said, prior to the establishment of any library 
authorized by this act, dispense with the 
election of trustees, as hereinbefore provided ; 
in which case the powers given, and duties 
imposed by said act to said trustees shall 
be assumed and exercised by said school 
directors and other organization having con- 
trol of the common schools of said township 
or borough. 
Approved—The 11th day of May, A. D. 
1901. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 147. 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





INTER-STATE COMITY IN CERTIFICATES. 
An Act establishing inter-state comity in teachers’ 

licenses, by authorizing the endorsement and valida- 

tion in Pennsylvania of Normal School diplomas and 
permanent certificates granted in other States of the 

Union. 

Sec. 7. Beit enacted, &c., that for the pur- 
pose of establishing inter-state comity in 
permanent licenses to teach, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Pennsylvania be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to endorse Normal School Malena and 

rmanent ceetificates granted to teachers 
in other States in the Union: Provided, 
that such Normal School diplomas or per- 
manent certificates are valid licenses to 
teach in the States by whose authorities 
they were issued: And provided further, 
that such diplomas or certificates be accom- 
— by recommendations showing the 

older to have taught successfully within 


two years; and such Normal School diplo- 


mas and permanent certificates, when so 
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endorsed, shall be available for like pur- 
poses, and have the same force and effect, as 
certificates for like grade, for like purpose, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
oF this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 2. Provided further, that the provis- 
ions of this act shall be extended only to 
those states which by legislative enactment 

ant the same privilege to teachers of this 

ommonwealth. 

Sec. 3. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall have authority to annul such 
Normal School diplomas and permanent 
certificates endorsed and validated by him- 
self or predecessors in office, upon com- 
plaint, duly proven, of incompetence, 
cruelty, a or immorality on the 
part of the holder thereof. 

Approved — The 11th day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILuiAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and corrrct copy of 
the Act of the General Assembly No. 150. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








* Apams—Supt. Roth: The final examina- 


tion of pupils of the advanced grade was 
held in Gettysburg. It was in charge of 
the County Superintendent, assisted by a 
competent committee of teachers. Thirty- 
six out of a class of forty-two passed a 
creditable examination and will receive the 
common school diploma. 
ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: On May 11th 
an examination for professional certificates 
was held. Of the number invited to take 
this examination, twenty-three were present 
and passed, receiving the certificates. The 
Kittanning and Ford City schools closed 
with public entertainments, which are said 
to have been the best ever held in those 
schools. Parker City last week elected 
Prof. M. A. Milliron principal. All the 
other teachers were retained. From m 
own observation and from reports whic 
have reached me from directors, patrons 
and teachers, I am free to say that better 
work was done in the schools of our county 
this year than last. The teachers, as a 
tule, were earnest and energetic, and did 
their best to advance their schools. The 
number of pupils that took the eighth grade 
examination was 93. Of this number 58 
passed and received the public school cer- 
tificate. Those who fell below the passing 
mark received — only. Many of the 
applicants failed in spelling. 
BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Graduating exer- 
cises were held in Beaver, Bridgewater, 
Rochester and Monaca. We think our 
teachers have improved over last year’s 
showing in neatness and arrangement of 
their work. A large number have been 
attending local schools since their terms 
closed. Some have gone to College or to 
one or other of the Normal Schools. 
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BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Unusual interest on 
the part of patrons has been manifested in 
the commencement exercises held through- 
out the county. Hamburg had a graduat- 
ing class of fifteen, the largest in its history. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: During May [ 
held ten teachers’ examinations, the largest 
attendance at any one being 65. The appli- 
cants were very much better informed along 
the lines of civil government and current 
events than at any of my former examina~- 
tions. Commencement exercises were held 
in the high schools of Zelienople and Mil- 
lerstown, the former graduating six and the 
latter three well-taught young men and 
women. Prof. Houck of the Portersville 
schools is now teaching a ten weeks’ term 
of select school, in which some seventy 
pupils are enrolled, eighteen of whom ap- 
plied for teachers’ certificates. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: Death again 
invaded the ranks of our directors and 
teachers this month, removing one of our 
best teachers and one of our most active 
directors, S. F. Kratzer of the Covington 
township schools, and J. A. Hammond, one 
of Clearfield borough’s most faithful and 
efficient directors. Ten summer normals 
are now in progress in different parts of the 
county. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Gortner: The work of 
the schools as a whole has been more satis- 
factory this term than last. Because of the 
extension of the courses of study the high 
schools of Port Royal, Patterson and Mifflin. 
town had no graduating classes this year, 
Five summer normals are in operation, at 
McAlisterville, Thompsontown, Port Royal, 
Academia and Mifflintown. They are well 
organized, have a large attendance, and are 
doing excellent work. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The total 
number of local institutes held during the 
year was eighteen. While many have con- 
tributed to the success of these meetings, 
our thanks are especially due to Profs. 
Geo. P. Bible and ©. L. Kemp of East 
Stroudsburg; J. F. Dooley of Waymart, 
C. T. Thorpe of Forest City, and John E. 
Williams of South Gibson; also to Dr. F. L, 
Van Sickle of Olyphant, Dr. Byron H, 
Jackson of Mayfield, Supt. Bovard of Dun- 
more, Mr. Z. T. Cure ot Benton, Jas. E. 
Watkins, _ of Taylor, and Mr. Sterling 
Bedford of Waverly. Special mention is 
also due to Principals M. J. Lloyd of Dick- 
son, M. W. Cummings of Olyphant, D. H. 
Krise of Mayfield, F. V. Worth of Benton, 
and T. G. Osborne of Moosic, who have 
gone out way J to assist at meetings in var- 
ious parts of the county. Many others 
have cheerfully given time and labor and 
have helped to make the local institutes of 
this year the most successful ever held in 
this county. Five examinations have been 
held for pupils in the country schools com- 
ri the common school branches. 

ixty-six pupils presented themselves; 
whilst in some cases the results were not 
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satisfactory, the result in general is very 
encouraging. The lesson learned from 
these examinations is that some teachers 
do not have definite and clear ideas of what 
they wish to accomplish, and consequently 
waste the time of their pupils in aimless 
and unproductive work. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The teachers, with 
few exceptions, did good work during the 

st term. Many of them are now attend- 
ing school. The examinations for gradua- 
tion were very largely attended by teachers, 
directors and citizens, and a great deal of 
interest was manifested all around. Thus 
they have the indirect effect of creating an 
educational zeal in the different districts 
where they are held. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: The graded schools 
at Matamoras and Milford each sent out a 
class of graduates. The examining board 
of the Milford schools consists of the teach- 
ers and County Superintendent. Thorough 
examinations were given this year and the 
results show that the school is gradually 
reaching the mark aimed at in the adoption 
of the course. The class at Matamoras was 
composed of six members, five of whom 
were girls. 

PorreER—Supt. Kilbourn: At the exami- 
nations of pupils completing the county 
course of study, 103 —— presented 
themselves, of whom thirty-five passed in 
all subjects and were granted diplomas. 
The remaining sixty-eight passed in several 
subjects and received credit for the same. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: At a meeting 
of Delano school board held January 31, 
Igoo, members of said board established the 
Delano Free Public Library Association 
under the Act of Assembly of June 28, 1895. 
The board met and organized and at meet- 
ing of June 11, 1900, levied a half-mill tax 
for said library association. The tollowing 
were elected trustees: H. C. Engle, presi- 
dent, Chas. F. Hofmann, secretary, Geo. W. 
Hofmann, treasurer, Prof. J. M. Schrope 
and Wm. D. Reynolds, each for three years; 
Dr. L. A. Flexer and C. E. Depew, each for 
two years; Harry Shafer and Chas L. Bretz, 
each for one year. Chas. F. Hofmann is 
librarian and Prof. J. M. Schrope and Miss 
Florence Richards, assistants. The library 
was opened to the public of Delano school 
district February 15, r901. It now contains 
about 350 volumes more or less of history, 
poetry, fiction, etc. All business trans- 
acted by said library association has been 
acted upon and approved by the Delano 
school board. 

SoMERSET— Supt. Pritts: During the 
month of May all of our schools came to a 
close. The work during the year has been 
satisfactory. The total enrollment for the 
term was twelve thousand four hundred and 
forty, an increase of two hundred and four. 
The average attendance increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in the total enroll- 
ment. In a number of districts directors 
are preparing for the erection of new houses, 
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and especially is this true where the coal 
fields of the county are being developed. 

BETHLEHEM — Supt. Robbins: At our 
regular bi-weekly teachers’ meeting, May 
18, Dr. W. F. Bade addressed the institute 
on the subject of Nature Study. Mrs. Joseph 
P. Mumford, Vice-President of the National 
Congress of Mothers and member of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, also de- 
livered an address on ‘‘The Relations of 
Home and School.”’ 

HAZELTON—Supt. Harman: The school 
controllers have decided to erect an eight- 
room brick building in the southeastern 
part of the city. It will be modern in every 
respect. The annual institute was a suc- 
cess from the first lecture to the last. Our 
instructors were men and women who 
thoroughly understood the subjects which 
they discussed and were enthusiastic in 
their manner of presentation. The follow- 
ing is a list of instructors present: Hon. 
Henry Houck; Dr. Lightner Witmer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Miss Ruth E. 
Gould, New York; Prof. F. H. Green, Prof. 
Chas. A. Albert, Prof. Sterrie E. Weaver, 
Miss Mary M. Jones, and Miss Longshore. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: Two educa- 
tional meetings have been held for thé 
instruction of teachers along professional 
lines. The first meeting was addressed b 
Supt. Geo. H. Lamb, of the Braddoc 
schools, who spoke on the ‘‘ Conservation 
of Energy,’’ and by Prof. McLain, principal 
of the Luckey School, Pittsburg, who 
spoke on the ‘‘ Teaching of English in the 
Grammar Schools.’’ The second meeting 
was addressed by Prof. J. K. Elwood, prin- 
cipal of the Colfax School, Pittsburg, who 
spoke on the ‘‘ Teaching of Arithmetic,”’ 
and Supt. Samuel Hamilton on ‘‘ Teaching 
History.’’ The meetings were well attended 
and created a healthy educational sentiment 
among teachers and directors. The Home- 
stead schools have sustained a loss in the 
death of Miss Lottie B. Byers, teacher of 
English in the high school, who died the 
29th of March, She was taken ill at the 
close of the last school term and did not 
return at the opening of school. She wasa 
graduate of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The study 
of nature is encouraged by urging the 
teachers to take their schools to the country. 
Teachers are expected to have some definite 
end in view on each of these excursions, 
and tke pupils are expected to recount 
orally or in writing the results of their 
experience. 

WILLIAMSPORT — Supt. Lose: The com- 
mencement exercises of the high school and 
commercial department were held in the 
Opera House, June 3. The class numbered 
forty-nine. Of this number thirty-five were 
graduates of the high school and fourteen 
of the commercial department. Dr. Harris, 
President of Bucknell University, delivered 
the address to the class. 





